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Chronicle 


Home News.—The decision of the Senate in the 
case of Messrs. Vare and Smith was registered when by 
a vote of 50 to 32, Mr. Vare was debarred from taking 
the oath of office. As chronicled last 
week, the same decision had been previ- 
ously reached when Mr. Smith’s claims 
were presented. Republicans “of the old guard” and 
four Southern Senators voted to administer the oath, but 
sixteen of their number joined the opposition of the 
Democrats and the Progressives. Messrs. Smith and 
Vare will be permitted to address the Senate in their 
own defense not as a right but as an act of grace. Final 
decision now lies with the Reed (of Missouri) Commit- 
tee which, over the protest of Senator Reed, of Penn- 
sylvania, was revalidated as to its acts since the last 
Congress, and empowered to continue during the Sev- 
entieth Congress. The Committee was requested to act 
on the Vare case within sixty days. On the whole, the 
action of the Senate won the approval of the American 
press. But there were some notable exceptions. 

The Committee appointed to investigate the charges 


The Smith- 
Vare 
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contained in a series of documents in the Hearst news- 
papers held its first meeting on December 15, under the 
direction of Senator Reed of Pennsyl- 
vania. The resolution asking for the 
Committee offered by Senator Reed was 
adopted unanimously; subsequently, Senator Reed, of 
Missouri, moved that the scope of the Committee’s 
powers be enlarged, so that all the charges suggested in 
the Hearst documents might be examined. The Senator’s 
resolution was defeated, some Senators holding that the 
matters in question should properly be referred to the 
Foreign Relations Committee, while others believed that 
the powers already granted, authorized the investigation 
asked by Senator Reed. When Mr. Hearst presented his 
documents, the committee revealed that the four named 
were Senators Borah, Norris, LaFollette and Heflin, and 
that Dudley Field Malone was named as go-between. All 
concerned entered blanket denials. 

The billion-dollar naval program laid before Congress 
by Secretary Wilbur was quickly modified, primarily be- 
cause of opposition in the House, and also because of the 
report that the President would not ap- 
prove the project to build four battle- 
ships in 1932. Considerable difference 
of opinion developed in the House as to the relative need 
of cruisers and battleships, -but it was agreed that a 
vigorous policy for development of air-craft be found. 

On December 13, President Coolidge sent the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Henry L. Stimson, of New York, as Gov- 
ernor-General of the Philippines to the Senate. Mr. 
Stimson, Secretary of War under Presi- 
dent Taft, was a close friend of the late 
General Wood whom he succeeds at 
Manila, and has long been interested in problems of 
colonial administration. Senator Walsh’s bill, which 
may have a most disturbing effect on Messrs. Fall, Sin- 
clair, Everhart, and others figuring in the oil cases, was 
passed by the Senate on December 13. This bill restores 
the statute of limitations to three years, except in capital 
crimes. If the measure passes the House, Mr. Everhart 
will not be able to decline to tell where he obtained the 
$230,500 in Liberty Bonds which he brought to Fall just 
after Sinclair’s lease of the Teapot Dome. The court 
could force him to speak, since his answer could not 
incriminate him.———The capital city of Oklahoma began 
to present some of the aspects of a siege, when a legis- 
lature, unconvened by the Governor, met to impeach the 
State’s Chief Executive. Debarred from the capitol by 
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troops, the legislators convened in a hotel. What threat- 
ened to develop into a civil war was averted when all 
parties agreed to submit their differences to the courts. 
The charges against the Governor, who is supported by 
the W.C.T.U., and similar organizations, allege personal 
and official corruption. Colonel Lindbergh, after a 
public reception in the House was voted the Congressional 
Medal. On December 13, he began a non-stop flight to 
Mexico City which he successfully completed by the after- 
noon of the 14th. Colonel Lindbergh went to Mexico in 
no official capacity. ——-On December 8, a flood-control 
plan was submitted to Congress by the President. It 
practically adopts the scheme drawn up by General Jad- 
win and has the approval of Secretary Davis. 





Canada.—In the disastrous fire which, on December 
14, visited the Hospice St. Charles, Quebec, an orphanage 
and home for children conducted by the Sisters Servants 
of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, up- 
wards of forty children are reported to 
have been burned to death. At the 
present writing, the remains of thirty-three children and 
one adult have been recovered from the ruins. The origin 
of the fire is unknown. It evidently began in the base- 
ment, and had reached the second-floor of the building 
before it was discovered. Almost before aid could be 
obtained, the flames were sweeping the building and it 
was only by heroic effort that rescue workers were able 
to save so many of the little children, ranging from five 
to sixteen years of age, and of the nuns from the institu- 
tion. The asylum was a four-story, stone-faced building 
erected in 1832 as a Marine Hospital. 


Fire in Quebec 
Orphanage 


China.—No important new military moves were 
reported. However, a meeting of the Central Executive 
Committee of the Kuomintang announced the appointment 
of General Chiang Kai-shek, deposed mil- 
itary commander, as head of the civilian 
Government of Nanking and civil head 
of the Kuomintang movement. Chiang himself issued a 
statement to the effect that he would attempt reorganiza- 
tion of the party and the resumption of the war on 
Chang Tso-lin. He also announced the calling of a full 
session of the party for next month. Subsequently he 
manifested anew his old opposition to the radical group 
by issuing a strong statement against Russian activities 
in the country. This was followed by an unsuccessful 
effort on the part of the Communist element in Canton 
to take over the Government. The attackers were only 
repulsed after serious fighting ; 4,000 were reported killed. 
Subsequently all Soviet consuls were ordered to withdraw. 


Canton 
Disorders 


Czechoslovakia.—In spite of the setback suffered by 
the Left group, during the recent elections, anxiety was 
reported as to the increase of Socialist and Communist 


Condition of votes in Greater Prague. This condi- 
Greater tion was found disquieting even by the 
Prague 


Liberal press, which began to understand 
that the lack of religion and morality in the lower strata 
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of the population, especially in the suburbs, was a menace. 
According to the census of 1921, Greater Prague has only 
fifty-eight per cent of Catholics among its now nearly 
800,000 inhabitants, and of this fifty-eight per cent a 
very large proportion are Catholics only nominally, the 
suburbs also being almost without churches or clergy. 
To add to the difficulty the scarcity of priests was said 
to continue. Last year the archdiocese of Prague lost by 
death about seventy priests and not even ten new ones 
were ordained during that period. For the year 1927- 
1928, the archdiocese with its 2,500,000 souls had a total 
of only 63 students of theology. 

France.—Addressing a special session of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, Premier Poincaré made a remark which 
was generally interpreted as a promise of early stabiliza- 

tion of the franc. There was question 
Forecasts of salary increases for Government em- 
Stable Franc ployes, and the Premier had expressed 
a wish that the discussion be postponed till after the 
Christmas recess. He referred to certain “ important 
financial operations ” which the Government would have 
to undertake at an early date. While refusing to explain 
his words more in detail, he did not deny that he hoped 
soon to present a complete plan for legal stabilization. 
The proposal to postpone discussion of salary increases 
resulted in a decisive victory for the Government, the 
Premier receiving a vote of confidence of 405 to 138. 


Premier 


Germany.—The budget bill for the coming fiscal year, 
totaling 9,356,000,000 marks, shows an increase in almost 
every department. The total is practically 700,000,000 
higher than last year. The majority coali- 
tion decided to delay the budgetary debate 
until after the Christmas holidays, by 
which time S. Parker Gilbert’s annual report will have 
been received. Meanwhile, in spite of Centrist opposition 
and the criticism of the Agent-General for Reparations, 
the bill increasing the salaries of civil servants passed its 
second and third readings in the Reichstag on December 
14, with a vote of 333 ayes and 53 nays. This means that 
the pay of the lower grades in the civil service will 
be raised 25 per cent, that of the middle grades 15 and 
that of the higher officials, including Cabinet officers, 10 
per cent. Before this bill was rushed through, a resolution 
was tendered to diminish the number of Government em- 
ployes. This motion merely proposes that hereafter on 
the death of every three of the present incumbents only 
one appointment shall be made. It was evidently meant to 
placate S. Parker Gilbert more than to affect any immedi- 
ate bearing on the national payroll reduction. A bill, 
introduced by the German Ministers of Finance and Com- 
merce, to raise duty on automobile parts to the same high 
level as that levied on finished cars, 100 marks per 100 
kilograms of weight, was brought before the Reich for 
debate. Five American Automobile Companies are 
directly affected by this measure. The proposed rate is 
equivalent to an ad valorem impost of 26 to 30 per cent, 
whereas the parts now pay the equivalent of only 10 to 
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12 per cent. The companies concerned have invested 
more than $15,000,000 in factories which employ 4,000. 


Great Britain—By a vote of 241 to 88, the House 
of Lords, on December 14, passed the motion of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury that the Revised Church of 
England Prayer Book should be pre- 
sented for royal approval. On the fol- 
lowing day, the House of Commons 
rejected a similar motion by a vote of 247 to 205. The 
revised Prayer Book changes the 1662 manual. Since 
the World War, it was felt that the official Prayer Book 
was in need of modernization. In 1922, the revision was 
completed; this was approved by the Convocations of 
Canterbury and York, and by various diocesan confer- 
ences. It makes concessions to all parties: to the Mod- 
ernists by deleting some articles of the Athanasian Creed, 
to the High Church wing by allowing prayers for the 
dead and reservation of the Eucharist. The debate over 
the revision invigorated the House of Lords in an un- 
precedented way and the vote taken was looked upon as 
an historical event. The Spiritual Lords, led by the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York, were almost en- 
tirely in favor of the revision. They contended that the 
new manual was a step towards unity, that it would 
strengthen the Church and tend to the restoration of 
discipline. The modernistic Bishop Barnes, of Birming- 
ham, together with the Bishops of Norwich, Worcester, 
etc., alleged that the new Prayer Book would cause greater 
disunion and confusion, and deplored the Roman ten- 
dencies. In the Commons, the debate was bitter and tense 
with emotion. Non-conformist members violently opposed 
the changes that imitated Catholic practices. When the 
motion was defeated, one member declared, “Protestantism 
is saved.” 


The Revised 
Prayer Book 


Hungary.—The elevation of Monsignor Justinian 
Seredi to the cardinalate was greeted by the bulk of 
public opinion as a victory for democracy over the oligar- 

chical dictatorship of the Magyar aristoc- 
Cardinal Seredi racy. Premier Count Bethlen is said to 

have favored the appointment of a noble- 
man. The right of naming a Primate which the Magyar 
monarchs enjoyed for centuries was annulled by the Holy 
See after Emperor Charles lost the throne. The new 
Archbishop of Esztergom was born in 1884 in Deaki, a 
hamlet now belonging to Czechoslovakia. The youngest 
of eight children, he worked as a messenger boy to help 
his poor parents and under the tutorship of a parish priest 
was prepared for his studies in Rome. He entered the 
Benedictine Order and while in Rome attracted the atten- 
tion of Cardinal Gasparri, who appointed him to help in 
the revision of the new Code of Canon Law. In this 
connection he became acquainted with the present Pope 
who was then librarian and statistician. The importance 
of Monsignor Seredi’s appointment is witnessed by the 
fact that only a King crowned by the Primate may legiti- 
mately reign at Budapest. The new Cardinal is therefore 
in a position to keep the royal sceptre out of the hands of 
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Archduke Albrecht or any other pretender not in direct 
line of descent from the last ruler. 


Italy—There has been a recent marked reaction 
against the strong anti-French feeling manifested during 
the past months in the capital and throughout the country. 
The friendly advances of M. Briand, the 


Anti-French 7 
Attitude appointment of a new French Ambassa- 
Changing dor, Count de Beaumarchais, more ac- 


ceptable to Mussolini than was his predecessor, the action 
of the French Government in suppressing the Corriere 
Degli Italiani, a violent anti-Fascist newspaper published 
in France, and the progress that has been made towards 
a satisfactory commercial treaty, are among the factors 
that helped to clear the atmosphere. Strong pressure 
brought to bear by other Powers also played a part. 


Mexico.—Interest in the Lindbergh flight distracted 
the nation for a brief spell from the civil disorders. 
These, however, did not abate, though the reported lifted 
censorship did not give the rebellion any 
publicity in the American press. The 
town of Huichapan in the State of Hi- 
dalgo was raided by two hundred armed agrarians and 
there were reports of new disorders in Guadalajara. Dis- 
patches from the Mexican war office announced victories 
for the Government in struggles with the Cristeros. In 
two attacks the “ rebels” were reported to have suffered 
heavy losses, 100 being killed. Among the bodies found 
on the battlefield was that of Father Francisco Cabral, a 
well-known parish priest of Zacotlan, Jalisco. 

On the occasion of his sixty-eighth birthday anni- 
versary, His Eminence Cardinal O’Connell of Boston 
scored the American attitude toward the Mexican situa- 
Cardinal tion which he characterized as “ riotous 
Scores Communism.” In a newspaper interview 
Mexico His Eminence was quoted as saying 
apropos of the happy thoughts the recollection of the 
past years brought him: 


Government 
Victories 


It doesn’t mean that there is not a sad cause underlying them 
all, and that is the thought of Mexico. How can any American 
be composed in the great happiness, welfare and fortune of his 
own country, which we have, of course, in all abundance, while 
at our doors is a condition of things which reminds one of the 
most barbarous times in history? 

We read with horror of the atrocities that the pagan emperors 
inflicted on the early Christians, and we seem to be unmoved in 
reading of the horrors which are being perpetrated by an un- 
speakable demagogue who seems, whether it be true or not, to 
vaunt himself of the friendship of the country and the support of 
its Government. 

I am not a politician. I am not interfering in that respect. 
I am now speaking as an American citizen proud of his own 
country and who must deplore this riotous, blasphemous Com- 
munism at the very doors of our country, without, it would seem, 
a single protest from any one in high position whose voice would 
carry across the Rio Grande’ and influence some one to 
cease this wolfish hunting down of perfectly innocent Mexicans 
whose only crime is their determination to serve God. 


As for the reason of the silence His Eminence intimated 
that there were influences at work in the country “ not 
imbued with the highest motives.” 
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the nation observed the festival of 
Despite the absence of all re- 


On December 12, 
Our Lady of Guadalupe. 
ligious ceremonies, more than a hundred thousand people 
visited the shrine and testified their de- 
votion. Press dispatches reported that 
the pilgrims were altogether orderly 
though there was a strong military and police force at 
hand to offset any attempted disorders. During the day’s 
celebration a bomb was discovered in what was supposed 
to be a candle. Fortunately the dangerous nature of the 
candle was detected in time to prevent its being lighted. 


Guadalupe 
Festival 


Poland.—The grievances and difficulties of Poland 
and Lithuania were aired at the Council table on December 
7, by the Lithuanian Premier and Dictator, M. Walde- 

maras, and the Polish Foreign Minister, 
Dispate M. Zaleski. In speeches which lasted 


Settled ; : . 
forty minutes, each disclosed the sins and 


omissions of the other. At the close of the session it 
was felt that Waldemaras had made the better impression. 
Foreign Minister Beelaerts van Blokland of the Nether- 
lands was named by the Council to study the difficulties 
of the two countries and devise a formula for their solu- 
tion. Two days later Marshal Pilsudski arrived. In 
private conference with M. Briand he recalled the fact 
that Vilna had been his own birthplace and stated his 
willingness to have the question of the control of the 
town settled impartially. He also stated that he had no 
political aims against Lithuania and did not want to 
interfere with its Government, customs or language. On 
December 10, after a day of careful deliberation, an 
unexpected climax was reached when, at a night session, 
“The Savior of Poland” dramatically confronted the 
Lithuanian Premier with the question: “Is it peace or 
war?” Waldemaras accepted peace and it was decided 
that the two nations would negotiate directly with the 
League Committee as mediator. A resolution was adopted 
declaring the “state of war” at an end and Pilsudski 
requested Te Deums to be chanted in all the churches. 


Rumania.—Serious anti-religious uprisings, chiefly 
in Transylvania, had to be put down by military inter- 
ference but not before several fatalities had occurred, and 
damage aggregating hundreds of mill- 
ions of lei had been reported from 
Oradia Mare and Cluj, with possible rep- 
aration demands from American, British, French and 
Hungarian Governments for attacks on their nationals. 
At Cluj, the National Theater, recently remodeled, was 
completely wrecked. One synagogue was burned and 
six others despoiled, and a Catholic convent looted. The 
affair was consequent on a national congress of Rumanian 
students at Klausenburg. Girl students seem to have 
inspired the most bloodshed and their exhortations, it was 
alleged, led the mob to attack the home of the Chief 
Rabbi at Oradia Mare, and various Hungarian and Cath- 
olic headquarters. Much brutality was displayed by the 
attacking students. On the return of the student dele- 
gates to Bucharest 400 were arrested. Later a few were 


Anti-Semitte 
Riots 
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released but the rest were held to be tried by court mar- 
tial. In Parliament charges were openly made that the 
Government was responsible for the anti-Jewish and anti- 
Hungarian uprisings to divert attention from the Cabinet 
crisis which still threatened because of the persistent op- 
position of the National Peasants’ Party to the Bratianu 
regime. It was asserted that a month ago the Govern- 
ment gave the students 3,000,000 lei to support the anti- 
Semitic movement. Another reason charged for the 
Government provoking the racial disturbances was to 
furnish an excuse for the creation of a new force of 
10,000 gendarmes in the country. It was understood that 
a bill would be proposed asking for more than 88,000,000 
lei (about $545,000) to cover the damages caused by the 
rioting. A protest from the American Minister on behalf 
of an American national who was among those beaten up, 
was followed by a Government apology and a promise 
that full reparation would be made to him. 


Salvador.—An unsuccessful revolutionary attempt 
to overthrow the Government on December 6, was fol- 
lowed by the enforcement of martial law in the country, 
strict press censorship and the discontin- 
uing of all telephone and telegraph com- 
munications. Consequent on the upris- 
ing thirteen were reported court-martialed and executed 
for complicity in the revolution. Ex-President Jorge 
Melendez was supposed to have instigated the revolt in 
which the plan called for a concerted rebellion in the 
army, the capture of the capital, the deposition of the 
President and seizure of the Government. 


Revolution 


League of Nations.—The forty-eighth session of 
the League of Nations ended on December 12. The 
settlement of the dispute between Poland and Lithuania 
was regarded as one of the principal ac- 
complishments to the Council’s credit. 
Reports were current that the next meet- 
ing of the Council, in March, would be held in Rome. 
To newspaper correspondents Sir Austen Chamberlain 
expressed “anxiety” as to the relations of France and 
Italy. It was also reported that the majority of the 
delegates were in favor of the transfer of the League 
Secretariat to Vienna. If the Austrian offer of the Hof- 
burg Palace for that purpose would hold good, a great 
economy would be achieved in providing new quarters. 


Close of 
Council 
Session 





Next week, AMERICA will revive a long-stand- 
ing custom for the last number of the year. The 
entire issue will be devoted to surveys of im- 
portant happenings in the last twélve months and 
their significance. The Chronicle will contain a 
summary of world events, and in addition there 
will be articles dealing with the international 
situation, with the progress of the Church in this 
country, and with the position of the Pope in the 
world. There will also be summaries of the 
educational, sociological, and literary achievements 
of the year 1927. 
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On Christmas Day 


AR removed from the brawls and turmoil of partisan 
political strife, we hesitate to suggest a hidden motive 
in connection with an announcement made some day ago 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. Of every dollar taken 
in taxes, wrote Mr. Mellon, about eighty-two cents must 
be set aside to pay for past, present, and future wars. 
Possibly we shall not seriously misread these figures 
when we see in them the lamentable failure of the nations 
to learn the lesson of the Crib at Bethlehem. Our Lord 
promulgated the doctrine that the whole law was summed 
up in the love of God above all things, and in love of our 
neighbor as ourselves. War in itself is not evil. Still it 
is fairly clear from history that every armed conflict 
among nations has been occasioned by the violation on 
one side, or on both, of the law of love of our neighbor. 
Senator Reed gave this truth a homely emphasis when he 
said in the Senate some years ago, that the outlawing of 
war depended solely on our ability to bind the nations to 
the observance of the Commandment, “ Thou shalt not 
steal.” 
Ten years ago when all the world was in arms, we 
found hope on Christmas Day at the Crib. Today when 
men are asking what profit the world drew from that 
holocaust of the nations, and when at home we see so 
much moral unrest, social disquiet, and industrial op- 
pression, we must turn to the same sacred source. There 
is no other Name under Heaven whereby we can be 
saved. Influences which hate God and His Christ attack 
the very foundations of morality. Massing against the 
home which is the basis of civilized society, they seek to 
break the bonds of the marriage contract and to make this 
hallowed union a thing of licensed evil. Society itself 
they undermine by forcing the doctrine that the laws of 
good and evil do not bind the State, since society is a law 


unto itself. 
In the ancient morality plays our ancestors often repre- 
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sented the shepherds as coming one after another to pre- 
sent their gifts to the Infant Saviour. So today, our 
salvation is found when we come one by one to the Crib, 
giving Christ our allegiance and our hearts. As the in- 
dividual is, so society will be; and when society has knelt 
before Christ the King, nations purified of their sins, will 
become His Standard-Bearers. 

The sins and sorrows of the world are a burden on the 
souls of men who pray and think. But they know that 
the remedy lies in bringing Christ and His saving doctrine 
into the heart of every man, and first of all into their own. 
The world has long wandered in darkness, but the Light 
has risen in Bethlehem. That it may shine brightly in 
the hearts of our readers, and in all hearts of all men, sons 
of God and brothers of our Lord Jesus Christ, is the 
prayer of the Editors of AMERICA. 


The Injunction in Labor Disputes 


Go weeks ago we expressed the hope that Congress 

would move to restrain the use of the injunction by 
the Federal Courts in industrial disputes. A worthy cor- 
respondent at once wrote to assure us that we were 
Socialists, Bolsheviki, and persons so red in mental color 
as to match a perfect scarlet. Possibly this gentleman 
had not read the editorial which he criticised. It is quite 
certain that he had forgotten that clause of the Federal 
Constitution on which it was based. 

It is now announced by the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference that a bill, limiting the power of the Federal 
courts in granting injunctions, will be supported by the 
Republicans and the Progressives in the present Con- 
gress. There is no good reason why the Democrats 
should be excluded from participation in this work of re- 
form, and their help will be needed. Organized capital 
will not stand idly by and see this weapon scrapped by 
Federal action. 

Under an injunction, it will be remembered, the court 
orders a union not to do a certain thing, under penalty of 
fine or jail-sentence, or both. Should the act forbidden 
be illegal or criminal, as the Welfare Conference points 
out, then the union is denied the right to trial by jury. 
When the act is legal, the court is usurping power. In 
any case, the unions contend “ that their actions, if con- 
sidered illegal, should be tried on their merits, and not 
solely as a defiance of the order of the court.” 

We yield to none in our insistence that the courts be 
respected. But this does not mean that there are no limits 
to the power with which a court should be clothed. The 
Constitution plainly implies that Congress which creates 
the lower Federal courts may increase or restrict their 
powers, to the sole end that justice may be done to every 
citizen. If it can be shown that these courts have been 
granting injunctions which have resulted in injury to the 
workers, or to any other class, then a power has been 
misused to frustrate the very purpose of every court. 
Justice demands that it be checked or abolished. 

Since the terms of the bill have not been made known, 
no criticism can be offered. Obviously, it must be drawn 
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after careful thought, and not as a party measure. But 
as to the purpose of the bill, namely, to prevent the abuse 
of the injunction in industrial disputes, there can be no 
question that it is just and necessary. If it be true that 
labor, as a body, has scant respect for the courts, the 
reason may be that in many instances the courts have 
been used to enforce conditions to which the worker could 
not submit and retain the exercise of his rights as a 
human being. 

The bill is not class-legislation. It is not the exponent 
of socialistic theories. It is not an attack upon the rights 
of the employer. Its purpose is simply to do away with 
a misuse of powers which frustrates justice and tends to 
destroy respect for the courts as sources of justice for all. 


Mr. Hearst and the Senate 


OR more than a month Mr. William Randolph Hearst 

has been publishing in his numerous newspapers 
throughout the country documents apparently signed by 
President Calles and other Mexican officials. These writ- 
ings exhibit Calles and the Mexican Government in a 
light that will not commend them to the American people. 
They purport to show that Calles aided the Nicaraguan 
Liberals with arms and money in the revolution of 1926; 
that when the United States attempted to make peace be- 
tween the Liberals and the Government, Calles inter- 
vened to break off negotiations; that money was sent by 
Calles to revolutionaries in China, Communists in Russia, 
and to the extreme radical wing of the striking coal- 
miners in Great Britain; that large sums were paid to 
influence an arbiter in the Mexican-American claims to 
rule in favor of Mexico; and that several clergymen and 
a number of newspapers and magazines had been re- 
munerated for their propaganda work in the United 
States. 

President Calles and the Mexican Ambassador at 
Washington promptly branded the documents as forgeries. 
The American press barely noticed them, except to point 
out that in every case Mr. Hearst had carefully expunged 
the names wherever they occurred. 

On December 9, however, Mr. Hearst published an 
alléged document in which Calles authorized the payment 
of $1,215,000 to four Senators of the United States, and 
on the same day Senator Reed, of Pennsylvania, rose to 
what he properly termed “a question of the highest pos- 
sible privilege.” As long as this charge remained “ un- 
tested, uninvestigated, undenied,” the honor of every 
member of the Senate could be questioned, and he there- 
fore moved that the Senate appoint five of its members to 
investigate. The motion was adopted and the Committee 
immediately set to work. 

None of the accusations made by Mr. Hearst are new. 
For nearly a year, they have been hinted, hesitated, and 
whispered in Washington and New York. But the task 
of investigating them baffled the boldest. Mr. Hearst can 
be congratulated on having performed a public duty on 
dragging these rumors out into the light where at least 
some of them can be examined. 
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Unfortunately, the authority given the Senate in the 
Reed resolution is very narrow. The Committee will 
investigate “ what moneys, rewards, or things of value 
have been given, promised, or offered, any Senator of 
the United States, by any government or official of any 
foreign power for the purpose of propaganda, or for the 
purpose of influencing the official act of such Senator or 
Senators,” and there it must stop. 

Thus the Committee is limited to but one of the ac- 
cusations made by Mr. Hearst. It can examine into the 
activity of Calles and the Mexican Government as it is 
alleged to have been directed against the Senate, but into 
nothing else. This matter is serious enough, indeed, but 
even more serious is the alleged interference in Nicaragua 
at the very time when Calles was professing undying 
friendship for the United States. And serious, too, is the 
charge that Calles used money to purchase the influence of 
American clergymen and newspapers. 

Now that the Senate is engaged in defending its honor, 
cannot Mr. Hearst suggest some method by which a 
similar investigation can be conducted with reference to 
the rabbi, the two Protestant clergymen, and the unnamed 
American journals? Whatever his intention may have 
been, Mr. Hearst made a serious mistake in his policy of 
suppressing names. If the charges implied in these Mexi- 
can documents were true, no libel law could have touched 
him. If he were not satisfied that these charges could be 
fully sustained, the documents should not have been pub- 
lished at all. Anonymous accusation is always a poor 
business and often a very cowardly one. 

However, the Senate investigation may, and probably 
will, result in some highly interesting disclosures. Al- 
though we cannot agree with the Senate that the powers 
of the Committee are broad enough to warrant an ex- 
amination of all the documents published by Mr. Hearst, 
we hope for the best. The Chicago Tribune, the New 
York Times, and other jealous defenders of the honor, 
fearlessness, and so on, of the American press, would be 
well advised, in our judgment, to take pattern by the 
Senate, and after obtaining the names of the journals ac- 
cused, set an impartial investigation on foot. The im- 
pression that newspaper opinions are bought and sold over 
the counter is widespread. We do not share that .im- 
pression, but we hope that the press will not lag too far 
behind the Senate in the defense of its honor. 


Religion in the University 


A’ encouraging trend of the last few years can be 
noted in the defense of the place of religion in edu- 
cation by our public men and college administrators. 
President Coolidge, with Secretaries Hoover and Davis, 
have spoken strongly on this subject within the past year, 
and in a recent number of the Harvard Alumni Bulletin, 
President Lowell wrote, “ The permanent value of all we 
do in the university is based upon moral considerations.” 
“Of what good is it to know chemistry,” he continued, 
“if the only object of studying it is to discover more fatal 
explosives? Or of what good is it to learn control over 
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the powers of nature or of man, if we are not to use them 
for moral purposes? If the need of the American col- 


leges . . . is to develop a stronger and more positive 
moral consciousness, then it cannot be divorced from re- 
ligion.” 


While it is quite probable that President Lowell would 
not give religion the high and essential place accorded it 
by the Catholic Church, we note with pleasure that he 
considers a lack of religion to be one of the most serious 
defects of the modern college. This defect works to the 
disadvantage of both the student and of the community. 
The student is deprived of the influence of an agency 
which, to rate it at its lowest, is of high worth in de- 
veloping self-control, since it supplies motives and means 
which no other force can furnish. In its turn, the com- 
munity suffers through the influence of college-bred citi- 
zens, who, in President Lowell’s phrase, have studied 
chemistry solely for the purpose of fabricating deadly 
explosives, and have learned control over the powers of 
nature with no thought of the moral welfare of themselves 
or their fellows. In many a black page does history teach 
that the keen and compelling intellect can make its pos- 
sessor a veritable scourge of humanity, unless that intellect 
has been enlightened by the principles of justice and 
charity, and the will trained to direct the whole man in 
accordance with their precepts. 

Secularism has brought about a violent divorce between 
education and religion. Into hands untrained to use them 
against the things that are evil and for the support of all 
that is good and true, it has put deadly weapons. Indeed, 
the divorce springs from a philosophy which disavows the 
very validity of moral standards. Secularism advances 
them with hesitation, and tolerates them not because they 
are true in themselves, but because moral standards of 
some kind apparently advance the welfare of the race. 

We gladly welcome President Lowell’s protest, and 
hope that it will not go unheeded. Yet Catholics, it need 
not be said, could not content themselves with his phrases. 
No pale and colorless morality can long stand against the 
onslaughts of self-interest, but only a morality made 
living and energetic by its essential connection with 
religion. 


Short Cuts to Civic Perfection 


HE longest way around is often the shortest cut to 
civic perfection. The high hopes which many good 
citizens put in Federal Prohibition have been dashed. 
After nearly eight years, no State has closed its insane 
asylums, the penitentiaries are still crowded, and learned 
societies meet in conference to discuss the best means of 
checking crime. Even the Anti-Saloon League now ad- 
mits that “a campaign of education” will do more for 
temperance than spies, pursuivants, and life-sentences for 
topers. We trust that this contemplated campaign will 
stress the value of voluntary total abstinence societies, 
rather than the need of calling out the army and navy to 
enforce the Volstead act. 
“Votes for women” is another civic device that, up to 
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the present at least, does not seem to have brought the 
millenium appreciably nearer. In the old days, all our 
political grafters were men. Now some of them are 
women. In the Scandalous ’Seventies, our intelligent 
electorate chose and kept in high place gentlemen whose 
sole philosophy was crystallized in the motto “ A Public 
Office is a Private Graft.” The title which the 
“ Twenties ” are to bear has not been chosen; but it seems 
proper that it hint some reference to looting, law-break- 
ing, and disrespect for law. Men must answer for the 
Scandalous ’Seventies, but they cannot be held wholly 
responsible for the disorders of the "Twenties. The 
alleged weaker sex must bear its share. 

“We are finding that women can be fooled as well as 
men,” said Mrs. Alice Stone Blackwell, at the meeting of 
the National Council of Women in New York some weeks 
ago. As Mrs. Blackwell is a suffragist and the daughter 
of Lucy Stone, the pioneer in the battle for votes for 
women, she will not be suspected of bias against her sex. 
Like many of us, Mrs. Stone is beginning to discover that 
the chief effect of votes for women has been to give us 
more voters. But the Amendment has not given us more 
and better-qualified voters. 

There is much to be said for Mussolini’s reform, since 
an unintelligent vote may be as detrimental to the common 
good as a corrupt vote. A vote cannot well rise higher 
than its source, and Mussolini proposes to make the 
source high. 


The Mexican Thimblerigger 


IVE weeks ago the Mexican Supreme Court rendered 
a decision on the ownership of oil-properties by 
foreigners. 

Thereupon, certain American newspapers broke into a 
chorus of praise. Mexico, after all, respected justice. 
There was a note of inconsistency in this praise, but to 
these journals consistency is the bugbear of small minds. 

AMERICA pointed out at the time that the decision was 
not worth the paper on which it was written. The same 
conclusion is reached by Chester T. Crowell, formerly 
editor of the Mexican Herald, Mexico City, in an article 
which he contributed to the New York American for 
December 15. 

The decree of the Court does not abolish the require- 
ment that owners must exchange their property rights for 
“ concessions,” but merely lifts it from certain cases. Oil 
properties on which developments have not been opened 
are still subject to confiscation. The prohibitions against 
foreign ownership remain in full force. Again, since 
it has not been signed by the judges, this so called “ de- 
cree” has no official weight. It is merely a gesture to 
deceive gullible foreigners. The so-called “laws” still 
remain in accord with the “ Constitution.” And that in- 
strument, be it remembered, makes robbery a legitimate 
function of government. 

We add the final reason why this decree means abso- 
lutely nothing. It is Calles. He made the Court, and he 
can unmake it. 





HE crisp air of Bethlehem’s hills was parted sharp- 
é i ly by the Angels’ song. There was joy in Heaven 
and it overflowed on to the earth from which the 
joy really came, though the poor earth knew nothing of 


its treasure. 


Glory to God in the highest 
And on earth peace 
To men of good will. 


There was indeed “peace” those days for the temple of 
Janus had been closed for many months, but it was the 
peace of the mailed fist, the peace of brutal victors hold- 
ing in leash the cowed nations of the world. That was 
not much, but to a war-sick world it was better than the 
thunder of the Roman legion staging another triumph 
down the Appian way. But it was not real peace. 

Nor is the peace at large today in this later war-sick 
world more real than the “ peace” that graced Augustus’ 
reign. Why? Because peace, in the famous definition 
handed down through the centuries, is “the tranquility 
of order.” It is that quiet, that repose which alone pre- 
vails where there is a place for everything and everything 
is in its place. 

Order indeed is the unity that is found in multiplicity ; 
it is the apt or proper correlation of many things to a 
certain standard. My room is in order when the bed is 
properly made; when the floor is swept; when the furni- 
ture is dusted; when my clothing is put neatly away. My 
library is in order when the books are arranged either 
according to size, according to subject matter, or accord- 
ing to the frequency with which I use them. To have 
order we must have a standard. Again, that standard must 
be such that to correlate the disparate things with it, will 
do no violence or be unsuited to their peculiar properties 
or their bearings on other things. My library is not in 
orcer if all the books are opened wide and one piled above 
the other in that condition; nor is my room in order if 
my trunk is neatly poised on my bed and my roll-top 
desk turned in with the drawers to the wall. Again, there 
is a deal of difference between a junk-heap and piles of 
building material all properly disposed for the iron-work- 
ers, brick-layers and carpenters, etc. Thus in “ order” 
we have three ideas (1) a standard; (2) a suitable stand- 
ard; (3) a correct correlation with that standard. 

Thereupon we have tranquility? Yes, but again a 
further analysis may help. There are two kinds of order: 
a static order or order among lifeless things; and a dy- 
namic order or order among things in motion, things vi- 
brant with energy or with life. If I go out into the woods 
at the end of a beautiful summer’s day, just as the “ eve- 
ning shades fall longer from the lofty mountains,” and 
pass down the leafy aisles, quietly lest I rouse the nest- 
ing birds, there I find peace—the tranquility of lifeless 
things: the sky above with its gently fleeting clouds; the 
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sun in quiet splendor setting; the tall, gaunt trees as sen- 
tinels left over from years long gone; the very rocks all 
unstirring for the night. 

But there is another order. Go into the huge power 
houses and see and hear the massive dynamos, purring 
their revolutions into time and space. Enormous power 
there, power enough to crumble the massive walls if the 
huge fly-wheels broke from their bearings; but it is power 
under control, “ harnessed forces.” Step out thence down 
to the railroad tracks that skirt the eastern bank of the 
Hudson. There, “ devouring the way” as Vergil would 
say, the Twentieth Century Limited hurtles through space, 
now slowing a bit for the curves, now straining each iron 
nerve and tendon for the miles-long straightaways where 
it almost annihilates time. Power there, yes, terrific 
power, but it is controlled, and thus we have again dy- 
namic order, the tranquility, the repose of harnessed 
forces. 

So back we come to the Angels’ song, “ Peace on 
earth.” Does that mean more to us now? Peace on 
earth, first in the hearts of each of us, and then and 
through that in the hearts of the nations; and it is dy- 
namic peace, the tranquility of harnessed forces. 

In my own life there is peace when I have whistled to 
heel each unruly tendency of my lower nature; when I 
have learned to bring under subjection to God’s ways 
of thinking my own self-sufficient intellect; when I have 
measured up my will to His and made it beat in harmony 
with His. Within me are terrific forces, animal tenden- 
cies that can wreck myself and others if unrestrained ; 
gifts of intellect that can be used to sow false doctrines 
and the thence ensuing discord among my fellows; a will 
that if set wrong can balk God Himself. Peace in my 
life means the proper control, the masterly harnessing of 
all these forces. Then, as harnessed forces light the elec- 
tric bulb in my room, or speed the Limited on its way, or 
drive the airplane, Phaeton-like, into the clouds, so in 
my life these great powers of mind and heart and body 
when controlled will bring about their own rich effects— 
the influence, ever broadening, ever deepening, of a life 
wherein there is the tranquility of harnessed forces. 

Out beyond this, too, there will be peace among the na- 
tions. Not the peace that there is today, the peace of 
checks and balances where every check and every balance 
is used except the check and balance of God’s law and 
God’s love. Not the peace of nations, each afraid of an- 
other nation’s army or of yet another’s navy. Not the 
peace of nations that are “taking the count” from the 
last war until they have recouped their shattered forces 
enough to start another. No, not this, but the tran- 
quility of harnessed forces, the quiet of the world wherein 
each nation is conscious of its vast powers but more 
conscious still of the law of God; wherein each people 
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knows its weakness, yet realizes that right, not might, is 
the standard wherewith its neighbors tally their actions; 
wherein the races of mankind recognize that they are 
truly brothers and that it is a cruel, despicable thing to 
play the bully in a family, especially in that family where- 
in God Himself is Father. 

That is the Angels’ message to each and all of us— 
“ Peace on earth ”—the tranquility of harnessed forces, 
in each man and among all men. Is it a dream? Yes, 
the Angels’ dream, and dreams sometimes come true. 


The Word-Made-Flesh 


Wixiiam I. LonerGan, S.J. 


HE Catholic Christian as he kneels in spirit each 
recurrent Christmastide at the manger-crib may ad- 
dress the little Babe of Bethlehem as his devotion suggests. 
However, if asked to say who and what the Child is he 
must describe Him as the God-Man. In the Credo that 
is his profession of faith he proclaims that Jesus Christ 
is God’s only-begotten Son, conceived by the Holy Ghost, 
born of the Virgin Mary. Even before this creed was 
formulated, the inspired seer of Patmos had recorded 
the same sublime truth: “In the beginning was the Word 
and the Word was God and the Word 

was made flesh.”’ 

Mary’s Babe is then the Word-made-flesh. As we 
ponder the hallowed expression our thoughts soar from 
the stable-cave in the rugged Judean hills to the very 
throne of the Deity. We find ourselves face to face 
with a whole series of supernatural realities. We accept 
them. We understand that we cannot fathom them. They 
are mysteries. The finite cannot comprehend the infinite. 

The Word! That is the Beloved Disciple’s name for 
the Second Person of the Adorable Trinity before He 
became incarnate. Of the evangelists only St. John 
uses the term, the Word, in Greek Logos, Verbum in 
Latin. In the magnificent prelude of his Gospel he thus 
sums up the history of both His eternal and His temporal 
generations : 

In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God. 

The same was in the beginning with God. 

All things were made by him: and without him was made 
nothing that was made. 

In him was life, and the life was the light of men. , 

And the Word was made flesh and dwelt among us, (and we 
saw his glory, the glory as it were of the only begotten of the 
Father,) full of grace and truth. 

These few verses are the nucleus of the world’s theo- 
logical libraries. They epitomize the whole Christian 
Revelation blending in splendid harmony the mysteries 
of the Trinity and the Incarnation. In a sense both are 
connected; it is through the latter that we clearly know 
the former. In the Trinity the same Divine nature is 
shared by several distinct Persons; in the Incarnation a 
single Divine Person has two distinct natures. St. John’s 
text indicates that in the Godhead personality is multi- 
plex ; it also asserts that one of these Persons, the Word, 
has both a Divine and human nature. The keenest created 
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intellect cannot comprehend either truth: a simple child 
can, however, understand the meaning of both. Their sig- 
nificance rests on the distinction betwen nature and per- 
son. The distinction is a primary fact of human con- 
sciousness; even children make it constantly. When an 
individual is pointed at, if they are asked, what he is, they 
will say “a man,” emphasizing the human nature he 
possesses ; if they are asked who he is, spontaneously they 
will refer to his personality by naming him. Grown-ups 
often err by transferring to the realm of theology a 
popular derivative meaning of personality which stands 
for character or a sense of responsibility. 

The Word was God. In God there is a trinity of 
Persons and one of these is the Word. 

Reason asures us that a personal Supreme Being exists. 
Unaided, it cannot determine whether the Divine person- 
ality is simple or multiplex. On the analogy of what 
human experience demonstrates, that every complete ra- 
tional nature is a distinct person, we would be inclined 
to infer that there is but a single personality in the God- 
head also. Christ claimed, however, that He was Divine. 
This He established by His holiness and miracles, and by 
other proofs. He also taught that along with the Father 
and Himself, another Person, the Holy Spirit, fully 
shared the Divine nature. Thus He revealed that in God 
there are three Persons, really distinct from each other 
yet each of them truly God,—consubstantial, and, as the 
Athanasian Creed professes, uncreated, immense, eternal, 
omnipotent. 

Christ manifested Himself, moreover, as the natural 
Son of God. In thus referring to His origin He made it 
clear that He was literally begotten by the Father. We 
must not let our imaginations play our intellects false. 
Hampered by material notions and always eager to visu- 
alize even what is spiritual, we may readily be led into 
error. We derive our knowledge of generation mostly 
from our experience with organized life but the creatural 
generation with which we are familiar must not confuse 
our ideas. The filial relation of the Second Person of 
the Blessed Trinity to the First, as revealed everywhere 
in Scripture, is explicable only on the assumption of a 
paternity and a generation in the fullest sense of the 
terms. St. Paul’s words, recalled in the Christmas liturgy, 
can have no other meaning: 

God, who at sundry times and in divers manners, spoke in times 
past to the fathers by the prophets, last of all, 

In these days hath spoken to us by his Son, whom he hath 
appointed heir of all things, by whom also he made the world. 

Who being the brightness of his glory, and the figure of his 
substance, and upholding all things by the word of his power, 
making purgation of sins, sitteth on the right hand of the 
majesty on high; 

Being made so much better than the angels, as he inherited a 
more excellent name than they. 

For to which of the angels hath he said at any time, “Thou art 
my Son, today I have begotten thee”? And again, “I will be 
to him a Father and he will be to me a Son”? 

And again when he bringeth in the first begotten into the 
world, he saith: “ And let all the angels of God adore him.” 

And to the angels he saith 

But to the Son: “ Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever...” 
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And, “ Thou in the beginning, O Lord, didst found the earth and 
the works of thy hands are the heavens. . . .” 

The origin of one Divine Person from another in the 
Godhead is conceivable only as a purely spiritual and 
vital immanent process. God is a pure spirit. Now there 
are but two known modes of spiritual operation, one of 
the intellect by which we understand, the other of the 
will whereby we love. Enlightened by Revelation that 
there is a twofold procession in God, theologians naturally 
connect the generation of the Second Person with the 
intellect and the “spiration” of the Holy Spirit, as 
schoolmen designate His procession, with the will. They 
are the more readily led to this explanation of the Divine 
paternity and filiation because Holy Writ speaks of the 
Son as God’s “ Image,” His “ Word.” Such terms imply 
that His generation was purely spiritual, and, apparently, 
specifically intellectual. Indeed the only meaning that 
can be associated with the Gospel expression “ Word of 
God,” is that the Person there alluded to is the immanent 
term of the knowledge of the Father. 

By the very fact that God thinks, His thought is Him- 
self. He thus reproduces Himself completely in an 
interior Word and this Word contains identically all His 
perfections. This is a real generation, though we have 
nothing exactly like it in the range of our human experi- 
ence. St. Augustine, however, does find in the process 
of our own self-knowledge a sort of image and analogy 
to this Divine operation that begot the Second Person of 
the Holy Trinity. 

Such is the Divine generation of the Word. The Word 
is truly a Son, consubstantial with the Father. “In the 
beginning was the Word . . . And the Word was God.” 

And the Word was made flesh. In the fulness of 
time, to redeem fallen mankind, the Second Person of the 
Blessed Trinity became Man. On the first Christmas day 
Mary brought forth this Word-Incarnate, her own very 
Son as He was God’s. The mystery of the Incarnation 
consists in this, that a Divine Person having one complete 
nature should assume another. This is precisely what the 
Word did. The fact, like the Trinity, is revealed: its 
“how ” remains a Divine secret. 

The Word-made-flesh is truly Man just as He is true 
God. Like us He has a material body of flesh and blood 
with everything that men associate with the integrity of 
a human body: it was miraculously formed by the power 
of the Holy Ghost from the precious substance of Our 
Blessed Lady without hurt to her virginity. He has also 
a rational soul with a human intellect and will,—the im- 
mediate handiwork of the Creator even as our souls are. 
His body and soul have besides, the same capacities and 
exigencies as ours. He hungered and thirsted and ate 
and slept and suffered and thought and spoke even as we 
do. But unlike us, He has no human personality. His 
human nature subsists in the infinite personality of the 
Word which actualizes and individualizes it. The one 
single Second Person of the Blessed Trinity possesses 
the two natures. Spiritual writers sometimes illustrate 
the hypostatic union by the engrafting process so familiar 
in husbandry in consequence of which a single tree seems 
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to have a twofold nature. Or again, by the union between 
the soul and body—a metaphor that occurs in the Atha- 
nasian Creed. These are, however, but clumsy, human 
parallelisms that fall far short of duplicating the mysteri- 
ous assumption of human nature by the Word. 

Some early heretics denied that Christ had a real body, 
others that he had a real soul. For them His body was 
a sort of a spiritual etherial substance, a mere phantasm. 
Their heresies evidently led to a rejection of any actual 
Incarnation, Nativity, Redemption or Divine maternity, 
and they were all condemned. The whole Gospel story 
refutes their claims. It explicitly asserts that our Lord 
was a real Man and had a real body. It predicates of 
Him actions that demand a body,—circumcision, scourg- 
ing, wounding, weeping. It ascribes to Him operations 
that are only verifiable if He had a rational soul,—prayer, 
learning, preaching. 

Because they identified nature and person, the Nes- 
torians in the fifth century held that Christ was two 
Persons as He had two natures, and the Monophysites 
that He had but one nature as He was but one Person. 
Against the former it was defined at Ephesus that the 
union of the Word with human nature was hypostatic; 
that there is only one Person in Christ. Against the latter 
Chalcedon affirmed that the human and Divine nature in 
Our Lord are distinct and each of them wholly complete. 
There was no amalgamation; no absorption of one by the 
other, or conversion of one into the other. The two did 
not coalesce to form some third new combined “ Divine- 
human ” nature. 

Modern errors about the Incarnation are rooted in 
various current fallacies. Some are based on a pantheistic 
or evolutionary philosophy about God; it is assumed, 
contrary to the very first laws of thought, that between 
God and man there is no difference of nature but only 
of degree. Menta! confusion about the meaning of per- 
sonality is another prolific source of error: men talk as 
if a person were not a being but a mode of existence, 
not an agent but a method of activity, not an individual 
but a cognitive process, a step in evolution, the fact of 
consciousness, etc. Finally some make easy shift of the 
doctrine by very unscientifically rejecting the authenticity 
of the Gospels, or they essay to identify the Word-made- 
flesh with the pagan concepts of saviour-gods, incarnate- 
gods or virgin-birth-gods though they are as different as 
day and night. 

Jesus Christ is wholly human as He is wholly Divine. 
His Flesh is the Flesh of the God-Man; His Blood is 
the Blood of the God-Man; and on account of the hypo- 
static union everything about Him is worthy of adoration. 
Moreover, the union having once been effected, it is in- 
dissoluble. He is, in St. Paul’s saying, the same yester- 
day, today and forever. Because of His holiness and 
intellectual perfections, Christ’s sacred humanity far sur- 
passes our poor human nature; nevertheless He is really 
our kin by nature and by blood, and, if we will, by grace 
also. As we gaze at the manger-crib we see in Mary’s 
Babe our God but also our little Brother. “ The Word was 
made flesh and dwelt among us.” Come, let us adore! 
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deal of all Christmas observances, from early 

Mass down to the ingredients of the hard sauce 
on the plum pudding ; and when any one asks him why, he 
insists on relating an experience he once had; an ex- 
perience so wondrous (like the dream of Bottom the 
Weaver) that the eye of man hath not heard, and the ear 
of man hath not seen the like of it. My guess is that 
some supposed friend gave him a drink with some gov- 
ernmental poison in it. Others seem to think that he 
suffered for an hour or two from an hallucination. Jiga- 
dibs himself was inclined formerly to imagine, absurdly 
enough, that his grouchy employer had put the evil eye 
on him; but only recently he admitted to me that his good 
angel had had more than a little to do with the whole 
business. However: 

One Christmas Eve, Jigadib’s city editor, with whom 
he had had some words, ordered him, with more vigor 
than courtesy, to “ get out of here, and bring me back a 
holiday color story with a punch in it ;” and when Jigadibs 
asked, “ Where shall I go?” the city editor hotly told 
him where he could go. 

“ Well, maybe I will,” said Jigadibs, and out he strode. 
That was Jigadib’s first mistake—saying “ Maybe I will” 
when his city editor told him where he could go. 

A moment later he was in a subway train, the fastest 
subway he had ever ridden in, and the noise and the foul 
air made him a little bit ill, so that he began to imagine 
that millions of people carrying bundles were pushing 
one another about deliberately to get a chance to stand on 
his toes. In no time at all Jigadibs was thrust out at a 
strange station, and believe it or not, he found himself 
standing in the middle of Hell. 

It was a grand place entirely, with glistening asphalt 
pavements, from which the brick and granite buildings 
arose on either side, story after story, to vanish in un- 
believable heights of sulky sky where the stars never 
shone except with a feeble glimmer as remote and cruel 
as the grapes of Tantalus. At the corners of certain 
streets, huge pictures of running fire leaped to life mo- 
mentarily out of nothingness, advertising chewing-gum, 
cigarettes, hair-tonic and other useless commodities so 
numerous that the bewildered eye and brain hoarded up 
nothing distinct concerning them save an impression of 
insane confusion. 

A strange city it was, coursed by multifarious steel 
monsters with bowels of electricity and gasoline, whose 
buzzing and rattling mingled with the hoot of factory 
whistles and fog-horns and the stench of smoke and dust 
in one great infernal jazz symphony; a city with millions 
of lights, but never a one with any more warmth to it 
than the frigid moon of December; a city where lost 


M: friend Jigadibs, the journalist, makes a great 


souls flitted hither and yon in the grayish twilight and yet 
went nowhere and did nothing important, but crossed 
and recrossed one another’s tracks like bees smoked out 
of a hive and looking for trouble and not finding it; a 
city where every street was like every other street, every 
house like every other house, every room like every other 
room—the same croaking radios, the same pictures on the 
walls, the same canned soup and half-baked white bread 
dropped on the same Grand Rapids mahogany tables from 
the same “ frigidaires” by servants whose hair had all 
been bobbed in the same way by the same barber. “ This 
is Hell, all right,” thought Jigadibs, gazing around ; and he 
wished he were back in his mother’s house in Maine. 

While these melancholy reflections were sifting through 
his mind, he chanced upon a monstrous store, brilliantly 
a-glitter with all manner of curiosities, and in the front 
of the place a fat and pasty fiend was meticulously ar- 
ranging millions and millions of cards, pink, blue, red, 
cerise, chrome yellow and even Mississippi River brown. 
Jigadibs, wondering whether it was the fiend’s punishment 
to sort the cards for all eternity, made bold to ask him 
what they were. 

“Christmas cards,” said the fiend, without looking up. 
“ Yuletide cards,” he added, correcting himself. 

Jigadibs examined the cards. One of them had a pic- 
ture of a yellow house on it, with snow on the roof; 
another, a group of hunters in red coats following the 
hounds; another, a sleepy hillside with a foolish moon 
peeping over the edge of it; still another, four vaudeville 
artists, or perhaps Y. M. C. A. secretaries, standing in a 
snowstorm and evidently howling their heads off; and 
finally, a little mongrel dog on his hind legs, wagging his 
tail and yelping this sentiment: 

To you, my pal, my buddy, 
This happy winter night, 


I send this heartfelt message of cheer: 
My bark is worse than my bite. 


My mistress sends your master 
Her very best regards, 

And hopes he’ll soon drop over 
And have a little game of cards. 


Jigadibs thought that possibly he had misunderstood 
the fiend. “ What did you say these were?” he asked. 

“Yuletide cards,” replied the fiend, with a peculiar 
leer. 

Jigadibs took such a violent dislike to the fiend’s looks 
and voice that ordinarily he would not have done any 
business with him. But all of a sudden it came to him 
that he had forgotten to send a Christmas card to Mary 
Hogan. She was a girl with brown eyes and soft black 
hair and beautiful white teeth. She lived on Seventeenth 
Street—was it 112 or 212? He ought to have sent her a 
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card. Well, better late than never. Ruefully he glanced 
over the endless assortment before him. A red hunting 
coat would hardly do, nor a yellow house with snow on 
it, nor a mongrel dog—not for Mary Hogan. There was 
something about that girl—well, thought Jigadibs, she 
was the sort of girl who would look simply wonderful 
with a baby in her arms. He turned abruptly to the fiend 
and demanded, “ Haven’t you a picture of a Madonna 
with a Christ-Child in her arms?” 

The fiend bared his long yellow teeth with a polite 
disdain. His suave voice became a little patronizing 
“That sort of thing is quite—old-fashioned,” he said. 
‘We have only the most modern cards. There is no 
demand here for anything else. People nowadays are 
getting away from the old gloomy medieval idea of— 
Yuletide. They want cards that carry a message of 
cheer, of universal helpfulness, of altruistic fellowship, 
of service. There is something about a mother and child 
that suggests labor, pain, sacrifice—quite out of keeping 
with the spirit of the holiday, if you know what I mean.” 

Jigadibs frowned at the flabby face of the fiend. “ Yes,” 
he said slowly, “I know what you mean, all right.” He 
sighed, and wrote Mary Hogan’s address on the card with 
the hillside and the moon. Then he thought of some- 
thing else. “ Have you a card with a picture of Santa 
Claus on it?” he asked, somewhat hopefully. 

The question sounded foolish, no doubt. Jigadibs 
hardly knew why he asked it. Perhaps he reasoned sub- 
consciously that there must be a mystical connection be- 
tween Santa Claus and Mary Hogan; for Santa Claus 
was dear to children, and children were dear to Christ. 
and Christ (by the looks of her) must be dear to Mary 
Hogan. But the fiend laughed aloud, a mirthless cackle 
sputtering out in dry jerks, like the click of the turnstile 
in a subway at 6:00 p.m. 

“Santa Claus!” he said. 

“ Well, what’s the matter with Santa Claus ?”’ demanded 
Jigadibs. 

“ He was asked to resign, that’s all. In the first place, 
now that everything’s electrified, there are no more chim- 
neys or hearths. Secondly, there are no children in this 
town.” And the fiend winked confidentially at Jigadibs. 

A flood of anger extinguished the light of reason in 
Jigadibs. He planted his fist as hard as he could between 
the eyes of the fiend, and ran. Stuffing Mary Hogan’s 
Christmas card into his pocket, he ran out of the store. 
Without even waiting to see the fiend’s face fall back- 
ward with the startled eyes popping out of it, he ran down 
the street, leaping and darting among the people like a 
football player. “Stop thief!” they cried. “Catch the 
bandit !” 

Jigadibs sprinted across the street. That was where 
he made his second mistake. Hundreds, thousands, mill- 
ions of new Fords were rolling by. In his haste Jigadibs 
forgot that under the street there was a little tunnel 
like a large rat-hole for occasional pedestrians to crawl 
through when they wanted to get to the other side. He 
tried to buck the line of Fords. He almost made it. But 
one of them caught him on the heel, and down he went. 
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The world turned black. 

When the wits of Jigadibs came floating back to him, 
he heard a woman’s voice exclaiming, “ Yes, yes, bring 
him in, by all means, even if he is a stranger—it’s Christ- 
mas Eve, you know,” and a man’s voice saying, “ There 
was a card in his pocket with this address on it, ma’am. 
He don’t seem hurt much.” And presently Jigadibs 
opened his eyes. He was in a small room by a blazing 
hearth with a crucifix over it. In the corner opposite 
there was a shimmering of many-colored lights on a half- 
trimmed Christmas tree. Jigadibs turned on his side to 
look at it. There were toys at the foot of the tree, and 
there was a small crib with an Infant Jesus in it, and 
the Blessed Mother leaning over it, and the Magi and the 
shepherds kneeling before them. And then Jigadibs be- 
came aware of a middle-aged woman who stood near 
him, holding a glass in her hand; and the glass was full 
of a brownish liquid that clung to the rim oilily, affec- 
tionately. 

“Mary’s at midnight Mass, but she'll be back in a 
moment, and we’ll all have breakfast,” said the woman. 
“T take it you’re a friend of hers. Drink this, and you'll 
he all right.” 

“ What is it?” asked Jigadibs, still a little dizzy. 

“ We've been saving it for years for an emergency,” 
said the woman, smiling. “ For this very emergency.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t rob you,” said Jigadibs, reaching for 
the glass. “ Well,—since you insist—a merry Christmas 
to you.” 

From a church next door came the sound of an organ, 
and boyish voices singing a Christmas hymn. Jigadibs 
sat up and grinned. 

“ Thank God, I’m in New York after all!” he said. 

“Where did you think you were?” asked the woman, 
a trifle suspiciously. But Jigadibs was hardly listening 
to her. For the door opened, and a voice cried, “ Why, 
Jimmie Jigadibs, of all people!” 

“T thought I was in New York,” said Jigadibs, as he 
stood up, “but I find I’m in Heaven.” And he shook 
hands with Mary Hogan. 

With his left hand he dropped the Christmas card 
in the fireplace, surreptitiously, for he would have been 
ashamed to have Mary Hogan see the sleepy hillside with 
the foolish moon on it. 


TWO LITTLE GIRLS IN BETHLEHEM 


Wasn’t He sweet! Wasn’t He sweet! 
There was pins and needles in my feet 
From kneeling long in the frosty stall—— 
But I never minded the pain at all. 


Wasn't She nice! Wasn’t She nice! 
His lovely Mother who kissed us twice. 
Were those angels real, do you suppose? 
And didn’t they wear the darling clothes! 


Let’s hurry, Jane! Let’s hurry, Jane! 
We'll ask our mothers to go again; 
We'll bring some candles, some fuel-sod, 
And a baby goose for the Son of God! 
Tuomas Butter Feeney, S.J. 
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Christ or Santa Claus 


Patrick J. Carroii, C.S.C. 


ITHOUT at all entering into the manifold con- 

flicts between those interests that are gathered to- 
gether under the headship of what is called the “ world,” 
and those interests that take their inspiration from Christ, 
it may be worth while to note a vital event in the life and 
growth of Christianity which the world at the present 
time is appropriating, expressing in its own symbolism, 
informing with its own spirit. 

Christmas is among the most ancient of our Christian 
feasts. It is set apart as the date when Christianity began. 
Out of the event comes what is deepest and richest in 
painting, poetry. drama and song. The legends that cling 
to it, like webs to an ancient heirloom set away in some 
undisturbed place, are more numerous than one can at- 
tribute to any most ancient pagan superstition. Religious 
drama was born at the Crib. Painting and poetry have 
drunk there as from a newly discovered spring and felt 
renewed. The spirit of Christmas is Christ, and the joy 
of Christ’s coming, and the singing ot angels, and the 
peace not of earth, and the comfort of Redemption. 

Now comes the world with its capacity for absorption. 
There is no logic of course in what it does. The world 
is not concerned with logic. It simply wants the success 
that comes from domination; the assertion of possession 
without rights. And so Christ, the Divine Child and the 
beloved of children, is removed from the stage, and Mary 
His mother is removed, and Joseph also. 

Enters a fat, red-cheeked, bouncing old gentlemen with 
his hip boots and his antelopes and his fur-trimmed coat 
and his brass horns and his Christmas spoils. He sym- 
bolizes benevolence and good cheer and harmless horse- 
play and senility. Santa Claus is the name this good old 
person goes by. He is the world’s substitute for Christ. 
He is not a bad man by any means. And so people gen- 
erally accept him, and take their little children to see him, 
who have a pleasant half hour in his company and then 
go home carrying pleasant memories of him. Meanwhile 
the Christ of Christianity is less and less, and Santa Claus, 
the world’s substitute, is more and more. The Christmas 
Crib is replaced by the Christmas tree; the Divine Child 
that had angel music at His birth, and twenty centuries 
of music thereafter, is set aside in favor of the fat, red- 
faced gentleman of the cap and bells. 

Of course, erudition will enter here and assure us that 
Santa Claus is a good Christian saint and is set upon the 
scene to express the temper and spirit of Christmas. Con- 
ceding the point to erudition, why has Christianity ever 
needed a symbol, when we have the Reality Itself? 

Santa Claus is grotesque and brusque and blundering 
and foolish. He is no saint, as the world has set him up 
for our seeing in these days, but a lump of a man whom 
foolish people, following the leading of a stupid, arrogant 
world, try to delude their children into accepting. Of 
course the non-Catholic world, which has set aside the 
Cross as the symbol of the death of the Redeemer, sets 
aside also the Crib as the symbol of His birth. Those of 
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the Faith, however, have no excuse for buffooning with 
Santa Claus. He is no substitute for Christ in the home 
or in the Church. The Christmas tree—except for the 
shallow and those of limited seeing, and those who follow 
any procession to be in fashion—can never become a 
satisfying substitute for the Christmas Crib. 

Horn blowing and shouting and gift throwing by the 
tasselled-capped Santa Claus is the world’s concept of the 
spirit of Christmas. It is the concept of the Protestant 
world, when the Protestant world considers Christmas 
at all. Catholics, however, who substitute Santa Claus 
for their Christ Child and a decorated fir tree for the 
Crib and the meaningless slogan of “ Be a good fellow” 
for the spirit of the Infant God are substituting paltry 
wax manikins for great realities, meaningless symbols and 
signs of things for the things themselves. It is time for 
parish halls and parish churches and parish schools and 
homes to turn aside from Santa Claus and his bag of 
tricks and to follow the leading of the Little Child. 

One can excuse the Protestants, because Protestantism 
in practically all its forms has taken the poetry and the 
dim remoteness and the mysticism out of Christian wor- 
ship. A reading desk is a poor substitute for an altar, and 
a frock coat makes a bad comparison beside vestments 
that dignify and illustrate Christian ritual. The founders 
of Protestantism long ago decided in favor of severity 
and economy and hardness and literalness and efficiency 
and service; and today it takes to Santa Claus with his 
bursting bag, and the fir tree with its tinsel and make- 
believe duck eggs. One can excuse the Protestants— 
almost. With them religion is more and more a matter 
of help to the fellow man, and less and less of sacrifice 
and prayer to the creating and redeeming God; more and 
more a detail of good underwear and dry socks and a 
bath and a clean shirt and sex hygiene and sanitation; 
less and less a matter of adoration, thanksgiving, praise 
and petition. But when to Catholics, whom one supposes 
to be the green wood, these things are happening, need 
we be surprised at what happens to the dry? 

Is, then, the Christless Christmas to grow more and 
more with each renewal of annual merry making and tree 
decking and visits from the jovial Santa Claus with his 
sack full of kitchen utensils and licorice and nut candy? 
Or are we to go back to the Christmas that had its setting 
in Bethlehem where were Mary and Joseph and adoring 
shepherds and light shining over the skies in welcome to 
the redeeming God come to our world as a little Child? 
It will be a wholesome Advent resolution for our priests 
in parishes, for our Sisters who teach in schools and acad- 
emies, for parents who rule in the homes not to let out all 
the rooms to the red-cheeked, hip-booted gentleman who 
buys his way in with a bulging bag. Leave a place for the 
God Child in the inn. Leave room for Him in the hearts 
of grown-ups and children. He brings greater gifts than 
will be found upon the fir tree; gifts which all Catholics 
need. The Church of their acceptance is fighting against 
the world to keep the name of the Child before the sons 
of men. Catholics are especially His own, and as His own 
they should receive Him. 
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in a special sense an ignorance of ignorance; in 

the sense of an ignorance of Agnosticism. There 
are modern men who do not even know how not to know; 
in which they are in a much weaker position than the old 
and avowed Agnostics. Instead of finding anything un- 
knowable, they simply find something incredible; and 
from that they jump to the conclusion that they can some- 
how disprove anything they happen to disbelieve. 

At the time when I write these words, the daily papers 
are still full of some discussion or other about the dull 
buffoonery of Bishop Barnes. By the time the words are 
in print, it may well be that all such newspaper nonsense 
will be forgotten. I speak of it as I do because it records 
my first and merely momentary impressions; I assume 
that, however dull, it must be meant for buffoonery; be- 
cause it was the explanation that seemed most respectful 
to the episcopal intellect. 

Considered as a joke, it was a joke which I can imagine 
being really made by some imitator of Voltaire; though 
it was hardly on the literary level of the great master. 
But that any educated man, talking to other educated men, 
really and truly believed that the nature of “substance” 
as a spiritual reality could be determined by some test or 
other on the plane of material phenomena—that seemed 
so unthinkably unthinking that for a long time I refused 
to believe it could be true. 

I mean in the sense of being meant seriously. I really 
do not know what to compare it to; unless it were some 
similar thing in Dr. Barnes’ own sphere of mathematics. 
Suppose I said that if there were really such a thing as 
the cube root of ninety-nine, the root could be dug up 
with a spade. Or suppose I were to argue with him about 
an algebraic formula, involving brackets, and he found 
that I was talking about gas-brackets. The opinion that 
he would form about my mathematics would be some 
faint indication of the opinion I hold of his metaphysics. 

There is only one name for this sort of thing; it is a 
schoolboy howler. It may be natural that a howler should 
be greeted with a howl; but I really think it ought to be 
a howl of laughter rather than a howl of indignation. If 
I may say so, 1 rather doubt the wisdom of many of my 
co-religionists in receiving the remark as if it were a 
serious blow struck at the Faith; a remark calculated to 
give pain to our most sacred sensibilities. 

I do not feel any particular pain over it, except the 
pain of contemplating human inadequacy. But it can hard- 
ly be called an insult to the divine doctrine of Transub- 
stantiation ; since the Bishop cannot even know what the 
doctrine is. If he did, even he could never have used 
such an argument about it. But there is one considera- 
tion arising out of this foolish business which may be 
worthy of note before we dismiss it altogether: 


/ ‘HERE is a sort of ignorance which may be called 


The only difference between the Agnostic and the Cath- 
olic is that the Agnostic lives in two dimensions, and the 
Catholic lives in three. In that sense it is strictly true to 
say that the Agnostic is superficial; not as a mere term 
of abuse, which we wish to apply to him; but on the con- 
trary as a strictly scientific description, which he might 
even be eager to apply to himself. 

The Agnostic position, when quite fairly understood, 
really is that man must always be superficial and can only 
be superficial. That is, he can only go by the appearances 
of things; indeed there are no things except appearances 
—to all appearance. Our third dimension of depth, the 
idea of metaphysical or mystical ideas behind the images 
evoked by our senses is to him an unsupported speculation 
or an idle dream. 

Of that spiritual substance, supporting this mask of 
material substance that we know, he would say either zhat 
it does not exist, or that it does not concern us, or that it 
can never be proved. The Agnostic would never be so 
mad as to say it can be disproved. The Agnostic would 
leave such a wild delusion of destructiveness as that to 
the Bishops of the Established Church. He would say, 
quite truly up to a point, that it cannot be disproved be- 
cause it cannot be proved. It cannot be proved or dis- 
proved by any experiment with appearances, because it is 
not in the same logical world with appearances; just as 
the cube root is not in the world of botany or the removal 
of algebraical brackets a problem for the plumber. 

The man who imagines that a truth behind appearances 
(if it exists) can be tested by experiments in the con- 
tinued appearance of appearances is not worth arguing 
with. But the man who thinks that we can be, or must 
be, content with appearance is worth arguing with. We 
might almost say that he is the one man now left in the 
world who is worthy to argue with the Catholic Church. 

For the Agnostic is emphatically the man who is right 
as far as he goes. In other words, the Agnostic is Catho- 
lic as far as he goes. The very phrase which Huxley used 
to describe his position we might use, almost as literally, 
to describe ours: “ Following your reason as far as it 
will go.” Both tacitly agree that there is somewhere 
where it will not go. The only difference is that the 
Catholic also believes in something else, that will go 
further. 

But the idea that reason should be rigidly applied 
wherever it can be applied (that is, to the whole domain 
of reason)—that is only what is repeated to us by all our 
own authorities every day. Now it is quite true (broad- 
ly speaking) that this business of the transcendental 
truths behind the veil of phenomena, cannot be finally and 
satisfactorily dealt with by reason. This is what is meant 
by every mystic, by every minor poet, even by every half- 
consciously puzzling child, who is confronted with the 
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for?” 

This is no occasion to ask all those questions, let alone 
pretend to answer them. But there are two truths that 
may be noted on this occasion, that the blunder of Dr. 
Barnes be not wholly barren. The first is this: and it is 
a sharp correction to the common phrase that Agnosti- 
cism is akin to Science. Agnosticism is the exact con- 
trary of Science. It is positively, literally and in so many 
words the exact contrary of Science. Science means 
Knowing, and Agnosticism means Not Knowing. And 
this has a very direct and practical relation to that the- 
ology which was specially called the Divine Science. 

It may or may not be possible to know; but it is nec- 
essary to know something in order to think about any- 
thing. And the Agnostic cannot really think about things 
in their real nature at all. Least of all men can the Agnos- 
tic have Free Thought. His thought, even by his own ac- 
count, stops at two dimensions, like the thought of the 
savages who cannot count above five. If he wants to think 
of the ultimate meaning of things he cannot. And, as a 
fact, he does want to. Hence arises something negative 
and unnatural in Agnosticism which all the greatest Ag- 
nostics have shown, even when trying to deny it. But the 
Catholic does enjoy Free Thought, for he has Infinity to 
think in. 

That is what is not understood by Dr. Barnes or by 
better philosophers than he. It is precisely those who do 
accept a truth like Transubstantiation who have some- 
thing to think about. In fact, they have everything to 
think about: a positive progress in metaphysics and 
morals applicable to everything and going on for ever. 
But even if Dr. Barnes tried his absurd experiment and 
found nothing, he could not think about nothing. 

And the second truth is this. Even if Agnosticism could 
impose silence about ultimate reality on all the scientists 
and sages, it could not impose it on the poets. Men of 
imagination would always be playing with the mystical 
second meaning of stone or star, saying with Alfred Ten- 
nyson that the flower in the cranny contains the cosmic 
secret, or with Alice Meynell wondering what it was to 
look from God’s side at the little daisy. And then, with 
that restless human fancy free and uncorrected by a creed, 
we should have what the world had for all the pagan 
ages. Mythology, unrestrained by theology, would return 
to man; the worship of the tree, the personification of the 
star—and Dr. Barnes or his like would learn in a very 
disturbing fashion what Magic and Superstition really 
mean. 


SHEPHERDS INQUIRE OF JOSEPH 


“Glory to God and to you, God’s peace; 
Is this where the child was born tonight? 
Angels from heaven announced the good news, 
Angels, singing and glowing with light. 


“*Born is the Saviour, the Christ,’ they said, 
‘Laid in a manger, and wrapped in clouts,’ 
That is the sign by which we would know 
God’s Son who was born somewhere hereabouts.” 
AprIAN Peyton. 
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Education 
The New Federal Education Bill 


Paut L. Brake y, S.J. 


HIS campaign for a Federal Department of Educa- 

tion is of the hardy perennial kind, like complaints 
about the weather, and smoking-car discussions on Pro- 
hibition. 

The old-line Smith-Townerites whose first perform- 
ances antedate the Atlantic City opening of “ Abie’s Irish 
Rose,” know quite well what they wish. Probably many 
of them chafe and tug uneasily under the restraints os- 
tensibly imposed by the Curtis-Reed and Phipps bills. 
These proposals smack of that compromise which your 
true fighter despises. But I think they realize that the 
difference between their old bill and the other two is not 
one of principle. The original Smith-Towner bill of 
October, 1918, established immediate Federal control of 
the local schools. The others establish a machinery which, 
if allowed to operate will by degrees establish Federal 
control. 

On December 5, Hon. Daniel A. Reed, of New York, 
again introduced in the House his bill to establish a 
Federal Department of Education. On December 13, 
the same bill was introduced in the Senate by Hon. 
Charles A. Curtis, of Kansas. This is the bill, it will be 
remembered, which after the hearings in February, 1926, 
the Joint Committee of House and Senate declined to 
report out. 

The new Curtis-Reed bill differs from its predecessor 
in such minor details as in fixing the salary of the Assis- 
tant Secretary at $7,500 instead of $10,000, and it bor- 
rows from the Phipps bill the National Council on Edu- 
cation. It presents, therefore, no essential changes. 

Its provisions are as follows: 

The bill creates a Department of Education, under the 
control and direction of a Secretary appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. An Assistant Secretary, appointed by the Presi- 
dent, and other officials are authorized in Section 2. Sec- 
tion 3 provides for the transfer to the Secretary of the 
authority, powers, and duties hitherto exercised and per- 
formed by the Commissioner of Education, and by Section 
4 certain powers and duties now vested in other officials 
are likewise transferred. Section 5 fixes the rating and 
compensation of officers and employes transferred under 
the Act, and Section 6 refers to the quarters to be occu- 
pied by the Department. 

Section 7 authorizes, for the purpose of coordinating 
and improving the educational work of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the creation of a Federal Conference on Educa- 
tion. This Conference is to consist of one representative 
and one alternate, appointed by the head of each of the 
present Departments. Each representative will report 
the findings of the Conference to his own Department, but 
the Conference will not report as a body to any one 
Department. 

Section 8 outlines the work of the Department: 

(a) The Department of Education shall collect such statistics and 
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facts as shall show the condition and progress of education in the 
several States and in foreign countries. In order to aid the 
people of the several States in establishing and maintaining more 
efficient schools and school systems, in devising better methods of 
organization, administration and financing of education, in de- 
veloping better types of school buildings and in providing for 
their use, in improving methods of teaching and in developing 
more adequate curricula and courses of study, research shall be 
undertaken in (1) rural education; (2) elementary education; 
(3) secondary education; (4) higher education; (5) professional 
education; (6) physical education, including health education and 
recreation; (7) special education for the mentally and physically 
handicapped; (8) the training of teachers; (9) immigrant educa- 
tion; (10) adult education; and (11) such other fields as in the 


judgment of the Secretary of Education may require attention and 


study. e 


Section 9 authorizes an annual appropriation of $1,500,- 
000. Section 10 creates a “ National Council on Educa- 
tion to consult and advise with the Secretary of Educa- 
tion on subjects relating to the promotion and development 
of education in the United States and its possessions.” 
This Council is to consist of the several State chief public 
educational authorities, and one member from each of the 
United States possessions. The Secretary is chairman of 
the Council which is to meet annually at his call. 

Section 11 requires the Secretary to file an annual re- 
port, and “also from time to time to make such special 
investigations and reports as may be required of him by 
the President or by either House of Congress, or as he 
himself may deem necessary and urgent.” Section 12, 
the last in the bill, fixes the time when the bill shall take 
effect. 

In my judgment this bill, which the Sixty-Ninth Con- 
vress refused to consider, should be defeated; chiefly 
for the following reasons. 

1. The Curtis-Reed bill seeks to establish the prin- 
ciple that it is the duty, and consequently the right, of the 
Federal Government to watch over the welfare of the 
schools within the States. 

That principle is false. The duties of the Federal Gov- 
ernment are set forth in the Constitution either explicitly 
or by necessary implication. But the Constitution no- 
where states explicitly that it is the duty of the Federal 
Government to investigate, watch over, review, or criticise 
the educational policies of the several States, or through 
“research ” to set educational standards for them. 

Nor is this alleged duty implied by any power granted 
to the Federal Government. The Government can fulfil 
all its duties and enforce all its lawful powers without even 
adverting to the existence of schools in the several States. 

Nor is it the right of the Federal Government to watch 
over the local school systems. This right is reserved to 
the several States, and prohibited to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

It follows, then, that neither the right nor the duty at- 
tributed to the Federal Government by the Curtis-Reed 
bill has any warrant in the Constitution. 

2. All proposed legislation must be examined in the 
light of the Constitution. 

It is not enough to show that the end sought is good 
and useful. 
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It must also be shown that the Constitution vests Con- 
gress with the right to effect the end sought. 

It is good and useful to have well-equipped hospitals, 
honest and competent police and health departments, and 
ample facilities in every community to aid parents in edu- 
cating their children. But it does not follow that Con- 
gress has power to establish, maintain, supervise, inves- 
tigate, interfere with, or in any manner control, the local 
hospitals, the police or health departments, or the schools. 
All these agencies fall under the local police powers, re- 
served by the Constitution to the several States, and pro- 
hibited to the Federal Government. 

Nor may a State be deprived by the Federal Govern- 
ment of a right, on the ground that it is failing to ex- 
ercise the said right. To hold that it may be so deprived 
is to vest a bare majority in Congress with authority to 
deprive any State of a right over which the Constitu- 
tion gives Congress no control; and so we end not in con- 
stitutional government but in government by partisan 
majorities. 

3. Should the rights and duties stated in the Curtis- 
Reed bill be conceded the Federal Government, the out- 
works of a constitutional guarantee are broken down. 

The constant tendency of States, departments, bureaus, 
and officials is to increase their delegated powers, and to 
oppose any diminution of them. The late Vice-President 
Marshall described this political usage in his own quaint 
fashion when, referring to the Federal Education bill, he 
said that he had lived long enough in Washington to see 
many a modest bureau grow into a parlor and bed-room 
set. There is a constitutional guarantee against Federal 
intrusion upon the authority of the States over their 
schools. Nothing should be suffered to undermine that 
guarantee. If the principles on which the Curtis-Reed 
bill rests do not undermine it, as in my opinion they do, 
they weaken it, and prepare the machinery which will by 
degrees destroy it. 

Today it should not be necessary to point out how Fed- 
eral power and prestige have grown at the expense of 
the rights of the States, or how this growth tends to 
destroy the balance of power contemplated by the Consti- 
tution. It is unwise, and as harmful to our general wel- 
fare as to the welfare of our schools, to authorize Con- 
gress to exercise any power of any kind over the educa- 
tional policies or institutions of the States, or to yield to 
the contention that Congress has any duty in this sphere. 

4. We are, therefore, both constitutional and construc- 
tive in asking the rejection of the Curtis-Reed bill. 

We are constitutional since our purpose is to secure 
respect for the wise limitations imposed by the Federal 
Constitution, to the end that both the Federal and the 
State Governments may function most effectively for the 
common welfare. 

We are constructive, inasmuch as our opposition to 
Federal control stimulates and encourages the States to 
assert their rights and to fulfill their duties. 

5. The Curtis-Reed bill, as has been shown, is not con- 
stitutional. Nor is it “constructive.” It tends to destroy 
the control of the several States over rights and duties 
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reserved to them, and it encourages the States to look to 
Washington for aid, instead of relying upon their own 
resources. 

6. Finally, what legislation any State adopts, or refuses 
to adopt with respect to matters exclusively within its own 
control, is no concern of Congress. Neither Congress nor 
any official appointed under its authority has any right to 
review or to criticise State legislation, or lack of legisla- 
tion, on any power or duty reserved by the Constitution 
to the States. To assume the existence of such right is 
not mere meddling. It is an assumption which is destruc- 
tive of the purpose of the Federal Constitution. 

This Review has fought the extension of Federal pow- 
er for more than ten years. It proposes to continue that 
fight and to direct its attack on the Curtis-Reed bill, and 
on every bill which embodies or opens the way to, the 
principles on which the Curtis-Reed bill is founded. 


Sociology 


Merry Christmas in the Mines 
P.L.B., SJ. 


HE President has recently told us how prosperous 

we are, and a headline in the Times at which I 
glanced this morning informs me that by 1932 the under- 
paid class in the United States will have disappeared. It 
is nice to be prosperous, to escape those fatal extremes of 
wealth and abject want, so that every peasant may have 
a fowl in his pot, and a roof over his head, especially 
at Christmas time. A pleasant prospect this, but five 
years is a long time between meals. 

x * * 

“We enter this Christmas season with sad and bitter 
hearts,” a miner told Philip Kinsley, of the Chicago 
Tribune a few days ago. “ We need help—food—Christ- 
mas things—oh, I don’t know what all. It looks bad for 
us all around.” These men were ejected from the com- 
pany-owned shacks on December 16. As residences, a 
shack is not luxurious, but it is better than a blanket of 
sleet. “They may sell our furniture, and they probably 
will,’ continued the miner. “They may throw us out, 
and they'll probably do that. But they cannot kill that 
which is in our hearts.” 

What this miner wants is the right to organize a 
union in the Pittsburgh coal district, so that he may bar- 
gain with the operators on something like a plane of 
equality. His chances are not bright, especially in view 
of the injunction granted by Judge Schoonmaker, of the 
Federal District Court. Under that injunction, he may 
picket, provided that he keeps at a distance of 100 feet 
from the company’s property, but there his right to pro- 
test stops. After a hard fight the operators have routed 
the union lock, stock, and barrel. Should one of the 
miners continue to reside in a company shack after De- 
cember 16, against the wish of the company, the union 
cannot aid him in a court action. The injunction granted 
by Judge Schoonmaker forbids that. 

I dare say that this miner and his fellows, out of a 
job and out of their shacks on Christmas Eve, would 
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welcome some of the prosperity which, we are told, is 
rising so high that by 1932 it will sweep away all the 
underpaid class. But will he and his wife and the children 
be alive in 1932? A five years’ battle is not to be under- 
taken lightly by a man without a job or a shack. 

But he does not intend to wait five years. It is only 
fair to let him tell, in the words of Kinsley, what he 
proposes to do. “ We are here to fight for years,” he 
says. “‘ We made concessions to the operator, and he kept 
driving us down until we had-to take a stand. This is to 
be an armed camp. Let one of those ‘yellow dogs’ 
{strike-breakers and non-union miners] come in here and 
we'll kill him. The companies have cheated us and driven 
us long enough.” 

“The soil is being made ready for the I.W.W.,” com- 
ments Kinsley. “Once the union is thoroughly crushed 
here, as it was in Colorado, this spirit of revolution will 
arise.” (Chicago Tribune, December 11.) 

It seems to me that this result is inevitable. The right 
of the workers to organize into a union of their own 
choice, for their mutual protection, by just means, is 
founded on the natural law. When it is denied by force, 
and great corporations are able to allege legal reasons 
why this denial should be continued, then it is certain 
that the workers will form unions to protect themselves 
by unjust means. 

As I pointed out some weeks ago in these pages, that is 
exactly what happened in Colorado. It is precisely what 
will happen in the city of New York, if the powerful 
corporations continue their drive against the labor union. 
The choice is theirs: the union, and just means, or the 
I.W.W. and violence. 

“ For twelve years,” writes the editor of the Dubuque 
Daily American Tribune, in the issue of December 7, 
“the operators in Colorado led by the Rockefeller in- 
terests, have been crushing out the legitimate unions, the 
United Mine Workers, putting in place of the national 
union various forms of company unions, joint representa- 
tion and welfare work, handed down from above.” The 
men who signed the union cards, that is, who joined the 
union of their choice, were summarily dismissed. There- 
after, in spite of company unions and specious industrial 
welfare work, in spite of an anti-picketing law and count- 
less injunctions, came seven major strikes, some of which 
exhibited all the horrors of civil war—and last of all 
came the I.W.W. 


At first merely sympathizing with the men in their real 
grievances, the I1.W.W. soon persuaded the workers that 
since no other relief was in sight, it might be well to 
try force and the social revolution. I do not defend 
violence, whether it comes from strikers or operators. | 
merely point out (1) that when your belly is empty your 
ethical and moral perceptions tend to become dulled, (2) 
that when rights are denied, men ultimately turn, as his- 
tory shows, to violence, and (3) that the root of all this 
war is the violence initiated by the corporations when they 
denied the right of the worker to join the union. 

It is high time to stop instancing Colorado as an ex- 
ample of the benefits which follow the company union 
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and industrial welfare work. “ Labor conditions have 
been abominable in some of the mines,” reports the 
Denver Register, a Catholic paper, for December 11. 
“Men have been cheated out of part of their pay, they 
have been discharged if they raised their voice in pro- 
test, they have been herded into ‘company’ unions, the 
United Mine Workers have been kept out of the camps, 
and there have been other outrages.” 

Then the I.W.W. drifted in. 

“There has been great-calamity howling on the part 
of some operators about the danger of the I.W.W. to 
civilization, but there has been no particular disposition to 
correct the abuses that really started the strike or that 
created Bolshevism. 

“The Register wants the Catholics of the nation to 
know that every single Catholic clergyman in the mining 
fields is with the men, and that the Bishop of Denver has 
ccme out in strong public statements on their behalf: If 
this strike were really an I.W.W. affair, no Catholic leader 
would take such a stand. 

“To defraud laborers of their wages is one of the 
sins that cry to heaven for vengeance. We do not wish 
to cooperate in the sin and have to share in the punish- 
ment that is sure to come. es 

Strong words, these, but fully justified. It is a pity 
that similar language is not more commonly used. Things 
have come to such a pass that whenever I hear a denunci- 
ation of the I.W.W. I find it worth while to investigate 
what the man who denounces is doing to destroy the 
conditions which alone occasion the I.W.W. Time spent 
in anathematizing the I.W.W. is much better employed 
in trying to correct the abuses which give the I.W.W. a 
hearing and apparent justification. 

* * * 

It may be merry Christmas in the prosperous parts of 
the United States. In the mining country, this Christ- 
mas brings cold and hunger, bitterness and thoughts of 
revenge. “ Rights must be religiously respected wherever 
they exist,” wrote Leo XIII. Until we adopt his pro- 
gram, which is that of Our Lord Jesus Christ, it is 
futile even to think of industrial peace. For peace is the 
promise to men of good will. 


WHITE CHRISTMAS 


Who may know, 
In a wool-white town, 
The Lamb through snow 
At red sun-down? * 


For only where 

’Tis suffered to be, 
Are men aware 

Of its imagery; 
And only where 

’Tis like a fleece 
May folk, aware 

Of pastoral peace, 


Behold in snow, 
Through Paul’s dark glass, 
The Lamb laid low 
On withered grass. 
Francis CARLIN, 























































With Scrip and Staff 


HE fifth Mission Week (Semaine de Missiologie) 

of Louvain, celebrated in the summer of this year, 
opened the eyes of many to the importance and extent of 
the problems of the foreign missions. It was an inter- 
national gathering, attended by representatives of forty- 
two missionary Orders or Congregations, of twenty-three 
nationalities, and 550 persons in all. The plan of this 
annual Mission Week, founded at Louvain in September, 
1923, is not that of a “ parliament” nor that of a course 
of lectures and special instruetions. It is simply like a 
study circle, where missionaries from all parts of the 
world can communicate to one another their experiences 
as to the great questions that confront them at the 
present time. The Bulletin des Missions, an attractive 
and most scholarly organ published by the Benedictines of 
St. André, Lophem, near Bruges, in Belgium, serves to 
keep the idea of the Mission Week before the public. 
In its prospectus the Bulletin remarks: 

The great questions of the Catholic apostolate are not known 
We know that there are savage and pagan countries to be con- 
verted and that missionaries have to build chapels, schools, and 
hospitals. We know that they need money. All the rest is 
unknown. But it is just that remainder which counts. 

Today the gravest intellectual, moral and social problems con- 
front innumerable races, immense peoples,—more than a billion! 
A thousand forms of paganism dominate them; a thousand forms 
of anarchy menace them. The Church has the obligation to 
impart her doctrine of the supernatural life to these men- 
talities. These civilizations are more unlike one or the other than 
they are to our own European civilization. In order to preach 
this doctrine, to make it intelligible and admissable, she has to 
solve problems of an intellectual, religious and social order, 
which everywhere take on a different form, have everywhere a 
local aspect, and are connected everywhere with some degree of 
trouble and suffering. All this is unknown, and people 


only know what they read in the daily paper. 
The general subject for discussion at the Mission Week 
was “ The Elite in Mission Countries.” 





HE need of forming such an elite was urgently 

pointed out by Father Pierre Charles, S.J., in his ad- 
dress, which has been widely quoted. The speaker, who 
is one of the principal organizers of the Mission Week, 
pointed out the growth of modern ideas and movements in 
non-Christian countries, and the fact that the modern 
Protestant missions are adopting the plan of a native 
elite as the chief means for their development. Contrast- 
ing the immunity from European ideas that formerly pre- 
vailed with the present, Father Charles declared : 

Today all these barriers are fallen. The Crisis of Dr. Du Bois, 
the leader of the American Negroes; the Modern Review of 
Ramananda Chatterjee, organ of the Calcutta Nationalists; the 
Imvo of the South African blacks; the Young East of the neo- 
Buddhists of Tokyo; the Islamic World of the Mussulmans of 
Amadiya; the Mahabodhi Society of the Anagariaka Dharmapala 
(Ceylon), to cite only a handful,—all these periodicals inform 
their readers of all that the colored nations suffer or believe that 
they suffer from the hands of the whites. They underline merci- 
lessly our political faults, they put their finger on our weak 
points, and the thirty-four lynchings that took place in the United 
States in 1926 are exploited in Calcutta, just as are the articles 
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of Henri Barbusse. Before this intellectual activity, the 
missionary has to take a stand. It is more and more impossible 
for him, left simply to his own forces, to combine simply 
religious activities and those of scientific counselor and director. 
He cannot oppose himself alone to the swelling wave of irrelig- 
ious literature which pours over his mission field. . . . We 
must recognize that the Protestants have remarked the danger 
more rapidly than have we, and for the past twenty years have 
adopted fitting tactics. Instead of easily criticizing, as 
some Catholics do, the “ parlor missionaries,” they have mobilized 
them. The universities have been called upon to aid. They 
furnished, for England alone, from 1892 to 1909, 3,284 missionaries, 
carrying diplomas for higher studies. 


Dr. Schmidlin, Professor of the University of Minster, 
gave an interesting comparison between the total number 
of Catholic and Protestant educational institutions in the 
foreign missions. As a result of this comparison, un- 
favorable to Catholics in the matter of numbers, he in- 
sisted on the responsibility of our Catholic university 
students in the matter of missionary enterprise, and 
appealed to them for cooperation. 





N HER address on “ Native Women’s Religious Vo- 
cations,” Rev. Mother Catherine, Assistant General 

of the Sisters of St. Joseph of Cluny, showed by one or 
two striking instances how deeply the love of the Holy 
Eucharist enters into the formation of those chosen souls 
that are to be torch bearers of the Faith among their own 
people. The first native Religious of Brazzaville, in the 
Congo Mission, Sister Peter Claver (Kaluka), who set 
an example of high holiness and self-sacrifice until like 
so many of her people she fell victim to the dread sleep- 
ing-sickness, was inspired as a child by her closeness to 
Jesus living in the Tabernacle. To quote the narrative: 

Was not the first Religious of Brazzaville that little Kaluka 
who could not be pulled away from the altar, once she had 
received Jesus in her heart? Several times over the Mother 
Superior came to look for her, but each time she refused to 
leave. 

“Come on, Kaluka, come and eat a little now.” 

“No, Mother, I am not hungry.” 

“Are you sick, child?” 

“No, Mother, but my soul is satisfied; my body is not hungry.” 

The little First Communicant was left to her piety and her 
happiness, and passed the whdle day without any nourishment. 
She acknowledged later that at the moment of Holy Communion, 
it was as if a fire burnt her heart. 


’ 


“One cannot begin too soon,” says Mother Catherine, 
“to place the soul of the native child in contact with the 
Eucharistic God. . . Away with Jansenism!” The 
Daughters of the Heart of Mary of Dakar, founded in 
1860, the Little Sisters of Notre Dame of Guinea, the 
Sisters of Mary Immaculate of the Portuguese Congo 
(enjoying perpetual Vows), and the affiliated Sisters of 
Madagascar, are some of those trained by the Sisters of 
St. Joseph in the religious life. 





VEN Central Oceania can show its native priesthood, 
according to Father Dubois, C.M., who spoke on 
“The Native Clergy of Central Oceania.” The missions 
of Tonga, Wallis and Futuna can boast of nine native 
priests, eight seminarians, and fifty-three preparatory 
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seminarians; the Samoan Islands, two native priests and 
twelve preparatory seminarians; and even the Fiji Is- 
lands, one Indian priest, recruited locally; one Fijian 
Seminarian, and twenty-four Fijian preparatory semi- 
narians. 

The existence of these native priests and candidates is 
due to the heroic persistance of Mgr. Bataillon, who was 
appointed in 1842 Vicar Apostolic of Central Oceania. 
After endless failures and disappointments, this intrepid 
apostle saw the final opening of his Seminary on the 
Wallis Islands in 1874. The Chapel was dedicated on 
January 2, 1877. Three months after the Bishop was 
dying. ‘“‘ When his last moment approached, the Bishop 
had himself dressed, carried out of doors and laid upon 
a mat, with his face turned towards the chapel under 
construction, in order that death might find him facing 
that chapel and that seminary where he had placed all the 
affections of his heart and all the solicitudes of his long 
apostolate.” 

The past has furnished the zeal and the self-sacrifice. 
These will ever be needed before all things; but it is 
for us also to furnish the intellectual and material means 
that those sacrifices may reap their fruit. 





A, procession passes before the eyes of the 
priest as he pauses to remember the living in the 
Midnight Mass: a great multitude of the Household of 
Faith, who beg the Christ Child’s blessing upon a thousand 
human needs. Our readers will not be forgotten, to whom, 
asking their own remembrance before the Crib, the Pil- 
grim wishes a Holy and Happy Christmas. 


THE PILGRIM. 


HEAVEN IS MINE TONIGHT 


Fair are the stars in the frosty sky, 
And fair is the moon when the clouds sail by; 
Fair is the hillside, dewy-pearled; 
But where is the beauty in all the world 
Like the Mother and Child tonight? 


Fair is the face of the rising sun, 
And fair is its blush when the day is done; 
Yet butterflies, rainbows,—even the rose 
Must fade at the beauty nestled close 

In the Bethlehem cave tonight. 


Sweet are the song-bird’s quivering notes; 
Sweet are the sweetest of mortal throats; 
Sweet are the hymns of the angel throng; 
But sweeter far is the slumber song 

The Mother croons tonight. 


Soft is the fur from the beaver’s breast; 
Soft and warm is the duckling’s nest; 
Soft is the down that floats aloft; 
But nothing in all the world is soft 

As the Mother’s breast tonight. 


Glad was the heart of the priest of old 
True God in his aged arms to fold; 
But mine is a joy surpassing this, 
For the Mother gives me the Babe to kiss 
And heaven is mine tonight. 
Raymonp R. Coscrove, S.J. 
















































































































BEFORE A CRIB 


O simple hearts and glad! 
O foolish, futile things! 
What shepherds, overclad, 
What solid-bearded Kings! 
A plaster ox and ass, 

A Child with eyes of glass, 
Paste attitudes of awe, 

And nothing real but straw! 


Ah, by the fields of wheat 
Garnered and winnowéd, 

So brought to this retreat, 

To Bethlehem’s House of Bread, 
Dear God, we know the worth 
And worthlessness of earth, 
The impotence, the pain 

That strives to set again 
That timeless midnight scene 
When, two good folk between, 
Upon a manger bed 

Resting His crownless head, 
God by His own wise plan 

Set out to be a Man! 

Oh, by His helplessness 

Our own we here confess, 
And scatter straws that show 
Which way the wind shall blow! 


For now a little bell 
Tinkles afar and sweet: 

It has a word to tell 

Of chaff and beaten Wheat 
And Cup—O, Golgotha!— 
Of gold, as pale as straw. 


Cuartes L. O’Donnett, C.S.C. 


PASTORAL 


All silently the stars drift down 

The steep blue midnight sky, 

And silently through Bethlehem-town 
Chill breezes sough and sigh. 

Beyond the town, across the bridge 
That spans the quiet stream, 

Three Shepherds watch upon the ridge 
And nod, and sleep, and dream. 


The silent moonlight falls as soft 
On every vale and hill; 

And noiselessly on cot and croft 
Descends a blessing still; 

And silently God’s ceaseless care 
Is busy o’er the earth, 
While heaven bends o’er Bethlehem where 
The Son of God takes birth. 





Three shepherds dream. . . . This is no dream 
Their startled eyes behold ;—— 

Ten thousand stars could never gleam 

So bright, no human mould 

So fair as fills the purple sky 

With glory . . . Shepherds, hear! 

’Tis angels singing the exultant cry: 
“Shepherds! Awake! No fear 

But joy be yours! Make haste, arise! 

In Bethlehem is born 

Your King . . . In swaddling bands He lies. 
In a stable cave, this morn, 
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This morn, is born the King of Kings! 
Glory to God on high!” . 

The unnumbered throng enraptured sings 
And sweeps the paling sky . ‘ 


Awake! Rise up, you Shepherds three, 


My Mind . . . my Will . . . my Memory 
Ricwarp F. Grapy, S.J. 


GIFTS 


I have no gold nor frankincense to bring 
To this Thy feast, no frankincense nor myrrh 
To lay at Thy small feet, O Christ, my King! 


I can but kneel and watch Thy face, and her 
On whose warm breast Thy little round limbs lie. 
I will not wake Thee; nay, I will not stir. 


The poorest waif has more to give than I. 
Of childish wisdom there remains to me 
But the lamp of penitence to find Thee by. 


If my prayers were stars, and my tears the drops of the sea, 


How could they fill these tiny hands, that make 
The dreadful compass of Infinity? 


What can I give? What can I do but take 
Gladly and humbly the gift that Thou has brought, 
And keep it always fair for Thy love’s sake? 


WrttrAmM THomas WaAtsH. 


COINCIDENCE 


From far and near, great crowds had come 
With jest and laughter, and a boy 

Who watched them wondered why the town 
Had suddenly been filled with joy. 


For Bethlehem was a quiet place, 

Where quiet folk in quiet ways 

Worked at their trades and earned their bread; 
But this was different from all days. 


And as he stood beside the door, 

His wide eyes filled with wonder’s light, 
A Lady passed, who seeing him, 
Smiled gently at the little mite. 


It was a smile more beautiful 

Than sunlight filtered through the shade, 
Than starlight mirrored in a pool, 

More beautiful than dreams are made. 


As down the narrow street she rode 
Upon the slowly jogging ass, 

Her smiling loveliness remained 
And from his wonder did not pass. 


The night advanced, grew hushed, and peace 
Came back to rest with folded wings, 
But the boy’s young heart was vaguely stirred 
With strange, incomprehensible things. 


And from his window, he watched the sky, 
Where stars by thousands danced the while, 
When from their midst, a shaft of light 
Recalled to him the Lady’s smile. 


CATHERINE Mary BrESNAN. 
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Literature 





Caroling for Christ 


Francis Tavsor, S.J. 
A PPENDED to the title of one of the quaintest and 
one of the most antique Christmas poems written 

in our time, “A Christmas Song for Three Guilds,” by 
G. K. Chesterton, is this note: “ To be sung a long time 
ago—or hence.” It would seem that Mr. Chesterton 
believes, either that Christmas carols do not harmonize 
well with the spirit of our times or that we moderns can- 
not tune our voices to the medieval chants. Since Mr. 
Chesterton has an undying hope for the generations of 
the future, he implies that the “hence” of the world 
might be something like its “ago.” But its “now” is 
too sad a time for Christmas carolings. 

A poet is but a mirror to the times in which he lives. 
Being one of us, he is something of a cynic, a great 
deal of a sophisticate, concerned out of all proportion with 
whatever appeals to the sensory and the fleshy. He may 
not be a religious doubter or a sceptic or a rationalist, 
but he cannot free himself from the tendency to be such: 
Being a poet of the pre-Reformation times, however, he 
reflected a religious certainty, a spiritual idealism, and a 
child-like simplicity that was inbred in his fellow-man. 
He was of an age that was closer to nature and nearer to 
God. 

When religion was an essential part of daily life and 
God was felt to be an intimate member of the family, 
the true Christmas carols welled up from the souls of 
the poets. Modern critics who do not well understand, 
affect to divide these poems of the thirteenth, fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries into religious and secular songs. 
The separation is artificial. When princes and peasants 
gathered about the wassail-bowl and feasted on the tra- 
ditional boar’s head, they held high revel in such a bois- 
terous fashion that, were they living now, the premises 
would be raided. They may have shouted their songs long 
and loud, they may have pounded out their rhythm with 
fist and foot, but they did not discreetly ignore nor were 
they ashamed to confess that their rejoicings were in 
honor of the birth of Christ. 

The famous “ Carol for Bringing in the Boar’s Head,” 
probably of the thirteenth century, was a drinking song, if 
not in its origin most certainly in its development. Yet 
every old variation of the carol, and there are many, 
referred to the good tidings: 

This boar’s head we bring with song, 
In worship of Him that thus sprong, 
From a virgin to redress all wrong, Noel. 

By far the greatest number of the olden carols that have 
been preserved to us were kept true to their religious pur- 
pose. They were sung in the setting of the church or 
the churchyard. They were popular-hymns. In our times 
we have no such thing as popular-hymns; we have popu- 
lar songs and we have hymns but we never mix them. 
But the medieval popular song-hits were also hymns. 
One ef these would be the ballad that dates from some- 
time before the fifteenth century : 
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I saw three ships come sailing in 
On Christmas day, on Christmas day, 
I saw three ships come sailing in 
On Christmas day in the morning. 


And who was in those ships all three, 
On Christmas day, on Christmas day, 
And who was in those ships all three 
On Christmas day in the morning. 


Our Saviour Christ and His Ladye, 
On Christmas day, on Christmas day, 
Our Saviour Christ and His Ladye, 
On Christmas day in the morning. 
Another popular-hymn of the fourteenth or fifteenth 
century, “ From Far Away,” includes such verses as: 
In an ox-stall this night we saw, 
The snow in the street, and the wind on the door, 
A Babe and a maid without a flaw, 
Minstrels and maids, stand forth on the floor. 


There was an old man there beside; 
The snow in the street, and the wind on the door, 
His hair was white and his hood was wide, 
Minstrels and maids, stand forth on the floor. 

The traditional Christmas carols are sometimes said to 
be crude or grotesque, to be lacking in conscious art, to 
indulge in humor that is too broad or in shoutings that 
are vulgar. But at Christmas time, I would much prefer 
to associate with the broad-backed peasants who sang these 
carols with whole-souled devotion, and danced them too, 
than with the exquisite elite who are too refined to be 
human enough to endure the smell of the peasants or the 
crudeness of their religion. 

The medieval songsters saw no irreverence in ques- 
tioning the Virgin-Mother as they would any young 
mother in their hamlet. They could do it honestly because 
they were honest as children in their Faith. A well-known 
carol of the fifteenth century or earlier, invents a con- 
versation between Jesus and His Mother on the night of 
His birth. To Mary’s complaints that He should choose 
to lay in the straw and not in rich bedding in some rich 
kingly hall, He answers humanly: 

Mary, moder, I pray the, 
Take me up on loft, 
And in thyn arme 
Thou lappe me warm, 
And dance me now full ofte; 
And if I wepe 
And will not slepe, 
Then sing, “ Bye, bye, lully, lulley.” 
A fourteenth century carol makes a joyful lament in 
the same strain when it exults: 


Jesu, sweete, be not wroth 

Though I have not clout nor cloth 
Thee in for to fold, 

Thee in for to fold or wrap; 

For I have not clout nor lap; 

But lay thou thy feet to my pap 
And wite thee from the cold. 


Those who could sincerely write in this manner of 
the Child and His Mother, had strong faith and tender 
devotion. They had no doubts of the Divinity of Christ 
when they had such a keen realization of His humanity. 
They held the Godhead in Christ more sublimely when 
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they wept tears over the poverty and the sufferings of the 
Babe. They were not irreverent, they were merely hu- 
man-hearted and hospitable. They knew the pangs of 
motherhood, and being old-fashioned they neither avoided 
them nor hesitated to speak of them. They were accus- 
tomed to seeing new-born babes and rejoiced in their 
coming. They were large-minded enough to comprehend 
the simplicity of the infinite plan that could parallel the 
human birth of the Messias with their own births. 

In one matter above all, these medieval carols are true 
to the Nativity scene. They recognized that Christ was 
best adored in company with His Mother. 


There is no rose of swich vertu 
As is the rose that bare Jhesu. 


They had no fear that they would adore Christ less if 


they honored Mary. 
Moder and Maydyn 
Was never non but she; 
Well may swych a ladye 
Goddes moder be. 


They could not understand fully the mystery involved, 
but they did not take the modern short-cut of denying 
whatever they were ignorant of. 

God’s son is born, his mother is a maid, 

Both after as before, as the prophecy said, 
With ay; 

A wonder thing it is to see, 

How maiden and mother one may be; 


Was there never none but she, 
Maid Mother Mary. 


Mary was the first adorer at the crib of Jesus. Therein 
is the secret of Christmas. If we are to learn the inner 
meaning we must, as did the carol singers of the Middle 
Ages, look down at Jesus with the adoring eyes of Mary, 
and up with Jesus into the motherly eyes of Mary. 


REVIEWS 

Robespierre. By Hirarre Bettoc. New York: G. P. Putnam 
Sons. $5.00. 

Some years have passed since the reviewer first read this 
volume, was deeply impressed by it, pondered over its implica- 
tions, and tried to piece it in with what he already knew of the 
French Revolution. It was one of those few books that stand 
out boldly from a mass of books. In preparing this new edition 
of the volume, Mr. Belloc has allowed the original to stand un- 
changed, though, as he himself hints, it could be modified in certain 
larger principles and in a few detailed particulars. “I was 
thirty,” he says in the preface, “when I wrote the book; I 
am. not far from sixty now; and though my convictions upon 
the political principles of the Revolution have not changed, yet 
my judgments upon their applicability to human society have 
changed very much.” There is a sense of disillusionment in this 
confession, but it in no way lessens the value of this study 
of the human curiosity that was Robespierre. Here was a man the 
analysis of whose character was a challenge to the wits of even 
Belloc. A fanatic, certainly, merciless, regarded by himself and 
by others as something of a deity, the symbol and the incarnation 
of the Mountain, and yet devoured by his own handiwork, without 
real greatness, lacking many of the essential qualities of a leader, 
Robespierre has remained always something of the enigmatic 
personality which invites clever analysts to try to solve. “ Read- 
able history is melodrama” says Belloc, and he has cast this 
biography into a drama that is as vivid and intense as a spellbinder. 
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Catholic Church Buildings: Their Planning and Furnishing. 
By Epwarp JosepH Weser. New York: Joseph F. Wagner. 
$15.00. 

The revival of interest in Catholic liturgy, art and architecture 
has very happily resulted in a determined effort on the part of 
our clergy to re-establish kinship with the medieval masters of 
ecclesiastical art. In the hard years of pioneer labor, stern ne- 
cessity and gaunt poverty erected numerous church-buildings that 
saved the faith and fostered the piety of our sturdy Catholic an- 
cestors. But time has clearly shown the economic fallacy of bad 
building and experience has recorded man’s dependence on external 
symbols as an aid to vivid faith and fervent devotion. As a con- 
sequence there has been of late years in the United States a 
marked improvement in church-building. To increase the knowl- 
edge, direct the taste and satisfy the desire among our Catholic 
clergy for better planning and furnishing of churches, Mr. 
Weber places at their disposal, in this de luxe volume, the rich 
fruit of many years of study in the particular field of church 
architecture and the invaluable aid of his many years of prac- 
tical experience. Detailed direction and wise counsel are given 
not only on points of exterior beauty but on all the practical needs 
of a church, whether it be for the country town or the metro- 
politan city. Some 250 full-page and text illustrations, reflecting 
in great part the Medieval, Byzantine and Early Christian periods, 
exemplify the distinctive features of this class of art. Mr. Weber’s 
timely contribution is assured a warm welcome from pastors 
who contemplate the building of a church or parish group and it 
should also find a prominent place in seminaries where the lit- 
urgy, symbolism and traditions of the Church receive special 
emphasis. The publishers have caught the spirit and importance 
of this study and they have reflected both in their artistic work- 
manship. }. &@ 





Priests and Long Life. By James J. Watsn, M.D., Pu.D. 
New York: Joseph F. Wagner. $2.00. 

Since the beginning of the century, Doctor Walsh tells us in 
his preface, the average length of life for physicians has been 
increased by more than three years. With the hope of contributing 
to a similar prolongation of life for priests, he offers the present 
study. The aim is an important one. Could the 25,000 priests in 
our own country, by reasonable care, achieve like results and 
reduce the risks which at present cut down the biblical three score 
and ten years to a far lower figure, they would add, in each 
generation, 75,000 years of useful life for God and the Church. 
Doctor Walsh believes that this hope can be realized. He 
finds the necessary hazards for priests not as great as for physi- 
cians, while the expectancy of life for the latter class is far 
greater. This introductory statistical study is followed by a 
series of plain talks on practical health measures. With amiable 
humor he pricks the bubble of health-fads and rebukes the 
neglect of hygienic rule and principle. Eating, exercise, fresh 
air, rest, blood pressure and the newer medical frills are sanely 
discussed. A later chapter treats of hygiene in the seminary 
years. The author has the gift of talking about health in a calm, 
matter-of-fact way that cannot cause worry or fear or make 
health cranks of his readers. D. R. C. 





Rome: The Eternal City. By WaLter Taytor Fietp. Boston: 
L. C. Page and Company. 

So long as there are travelers and sightseers, there will be 
the urge to write about what the traveler has seen and heard. 
This is as it should be, and for more reasons than one. First 
of all, there are few sightseers so experienced that they know 
what is most worth being seen and studied. Again few know 
how to look at notable places, buildings, etc. and how to view 
them except in a superficial way. Most people need a guide of 
some kind before they can begin to see with advantage. The 
inexperienced waste a deal of time in unimportant byways, and 
get small benefit, because they do not know enough of the history 
and significance of what they are viewing. Then there are 
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so many diverse points of view. An experienced guide is really 
a necessary help to put the ordinary traveler in the right mood, 
and to direct his vision to what is really worth while, what is 
secondary, what is negligible. The present volume is more than 
an ordinary guide book. It is a companion and an instructor, 
not only as how to see and how to go about it intelligently, 
but how to proceed economically and efficiently. But there is too 
much fault finding and bickering in this work of Mr. Field. 
There are so many fine sights in a city like Rome, that it is 
too bad the author inflicts so many of his dislikes, and thus 
distracts the visitor from what is beautiful, and worthy of study. 
The writer seems loath at times, to accept even Lanciani. When 
so much is noteworthy, local peculiarities should be neglected. 
One wonders how an intelligent man could write about the virtue 
imparted by the Pope’s blessing as does this author in vol. II, 
p. 111. To Catholics it is just silly. F. McN. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

For Elevating the Soul—There is plenty of suggestive and 
practical reading matter to keep the soul fervent for the new 
year in “The Ideal of the Fervent Soul” (Benziger. $2.60), 
another ascetic volume from the pen of Canon Auguste Saudreau, 
translated by Frances M. Bidwell. In three sections it deals with 
perfection, the means to attain it, and the practice of the primary 
virtues that characterize holy living—faith, hope, charity, zeal, 
humility, love of the cross and conformity with the Divine Will. 

One of the famous promises of the Sacred Heart to St. Margaret 
Mary was that He would bless those homes where His Heart 
was honored. How to merit this blessing and make devotion to the 
Sacred Heart practical in our Catholic homes is the theme of 
the latest volume of the Rev. Edward F. Garesché, S.J., “ The 
Sacred Heart and the Catholic Home” (Milwaukee: Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company. $1.00). Its careful reading and meditation 
should help to a renovation of the genuine Chirstian spirit in 
many homes whose Catholicism has been weakened by the 
worldliness roundabout. While they instruct, its chapters also 
inspire devotion and confidence. 

Dom Basil Whelan, O.S.B., offers in “The Duties of a Chris- 
tian” (Herder. $2.00), a translation of M. l’Abbé Gabriel de 
Montros’ book, Le Devoir, a work distinguished for its fervor, 
its eloquence and its practical applications. Though these last 
deal primarily with religious situations as they are found. in 
France, they have a place also in America, where, in many 
respects, the religious problems of the individual are the same. 
Composed as sermons for the laity, the book will be equally 
enjoyed as spiritual reading by priests and Religious. 





Pulpit and Platform.—Continuing his annual compilation of 
the year’s outstanding sermons, Joseph Fort Newton has edited 
his fourth book of “ Best Sermons” (Harcourt, Brace. $2.50). 
As in the previous volumes, the various Churches all find repre- 
sentation and biographical notes are appended concerning the 
preachers. The reader will probably be impressed with the lack 
of unction and directness in the sermons, many of them scarcely 
reaching beyond platitudes. For the most part the preachers 
seem to have forgotten St. Paul’s direction to preach Christ and 
Him crucified. The Catholic pulpit is represented by the Rev. 
John A. Ryan. However, the selection to which his name is 
appended is no sermon but a chapter from one of his well-known 
social-study volumes. 

A collection of “Twentieth Century Addresses” (Longmans 
Green, $1.75), by W. A. J. Archbold, contains such representative 
English selections as Arthur Symons “ The Romantic Movement,” 
Santayana’s “ The British Character,” Sir Walter Raleigh’s “ John 
Dryden,” Aldington’s “Art of Poetry,” and Sir Edward Sulli- 
van’s “ The Artless Art of Repartee.” A similar collection made 
a few years ago was even more in the modern trend. The 
collection is made in the author’s conviction that such conveyance 
of thought is “the mark and characteristic of the great writers 
of the present day.” 
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The House of Disappearance. The Dividend. Moor Fires. 
Where’s Emily? Departing Wings. The Strange Case of 
Mr. Henry Marchmont. Oldham. 


Persons with weak hearts should carefully abstain from read- 
ing “The House of Disappearance” (Dial. $2.00), by J. Jeffer- 
son Farjeon. For baffling mystery and sustained interest few de- 
tective stories equal it. The Bureau of Missing Persons could not 
furnish its like, even by the most careful searching of ancient files 
and records. The master of a great estate disappears completely 
one morning, just before the arrival of guests for a house party. 
An hour later his butler meets a like fate, even while the police 
are searching for his master. Fortunately a few of the principals 
survive to assist in solving the mystery. 

There is little difficulty in locating the scene of “ The Dividend” 
(Dorrance. $2.00), by Joseph Knox Stone, as Pennsylvania, but 
there is a real problem in finding the counterpart of Tom Dough- 
erty in Pennsylvania politics. Graft and corruption, political dis- 
honesty, all the crimes committed in the name of democracy, and 
all the seeds of trouble between labor and capital are deftly woven 
into this story of the rise of Tom Dougherty from mill-boy to 
the leader of the political machine and Governor of the State. 
Dougherty was capable of learning honesty, though his rise was 
through political knavery. The clash of his career with the ideals 
of Joan makes a novel that is intense in its appeal. 

It takes E. H. Young many closely written pages to tell the 
detailed story of the Caniper family in “ Moor Fires” (Harcourt, 
Brace. $2.50). These closely written pages are somewhat burden- 
some and even boring, for they prevent the plot from coming to 
its final conclusion. There are two phases to the action; the first 
is equally divided between Miriam, selfish and foolish, and Helen, 
restrained and loyal; the second concerns Helen entirely, in the 
cold marriage with which she ‘imprisoned herself and its happy 
dissolution. There is not much to attract the reader either in the 
narrative or in its mode of recital. 

Carolyn Wells has added another to the long list of mysteries 
that feature Fleming Stone, the great detective. “ Where’s Emily ?” 
(Lippincott. $2.00) opens with the preparations for a wedding re- 
hearsal, but before the master-of-ceremonies arrives on the scene, 
the bride-to-be has disappeared. The matron of honor is missing, 
too. Later she is found, dead, in a deep ravine. Could Emily have 
murdered her? The police and the detective have their own 
theories. Interest is well sustained, and the final solution satisfies. 

Love at first sight, followed by a whirlwind courtship, is not 
the surest guarantee of a happy married life. There is no time 
for the development of an understanding sympathy and insight. 
Yet after marriage these gifts are needed, when the ecstasy fades 
into the light of common day. Faith Baldwin shows this clearly 
in “ Departing Wings” (Dodd, Mead. $2.00). The story would 
have been equally convincing, and acceptable for a wider circle 
of readers, had it been written with a finer reticence. 

Only one man, it would seem, had a motive for wishing the old 
attorney out of the way and that same individual was given the 
opportunity for killing him. But as Detective Sergeant Liversedge 
digs deeper into “ The Strange Case of Mr. Henry Marchmont” 
(Knopf. $2.00), he becomes less sure of his man. The March- 
mont case, as unfolded by J. S. Fletcher, has many elements of 
the old formula which in no way detract from the interest or 
lessen the surprise of the final discovery. 

To all outward appearances, “Oldham” (Longmans. $2.00), 
was merely an elderly spinster, a competent housekeeper for a 
wealthy English family, but in reality she was evil incarnate with 
a lust for power. Catherine M. Verschoyle has drawn this char- 
acter with a strong resemblance to the creations of Algernon 
Blackwood and Walter de la Mare. Sarah Oldham develops from 
a threatening evil to a sinister influence that shrouds the family 
in misery, disintegration and death. Mrs. Vyner’s generosity and 
aversion to change explain her lack of resistance. Anne For- 
tescue, a grand-daughter of Mrs. Vyner, is the only opposing 
force to Oldham’s evil power. There are some weak spots and 
much strained dialogue in the story. 


































































Communications 
Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed five 
hundred words. The editors are not responsible for opinions ex- 
pressed in this department. No attention will be paid to anony- 
mous communications. 


“The New World’s Oldest Book” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Mr. Thomas F. Meehan’s article, “The New World’s Oldest 
Book,” in your issue of December 10, and particularly the news 
that the United States Catholic Historical Society is to reproduce 
in facsimile the “Doctrina Cristiana” of 1544 are choice bits 
of information. It is indeed “a popular fallacy,” as Mr. Meehan 
states, “that the first book printed in North America was the 
‘Bay State Psalm-Book.’” In a reprint, issued in 1924, of the 
second edition, revised, of Fay and Eaton’s “Instruction in the 
Use of Books and Libraries, a textbook for normal schools and 
colleges,” an excellent handbook in many respects, we meet 
the following statement: “The first press in North America was 
established at Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1639. Its important 
productions were The Bay Psalm Book, printed in 1640; Ps 
(p. 153). A marginal reference to the “Catholic Encyclopedia” 
in our copy will now be supplemented by a reference to Mr. 
Meehan’s article. I am certain that the authors of the textbook 
referred to above will welcome the information in preparing a 
further edition of their work. 

St. Louis. Henry H. Recnet, S.J., 
Librarian, St. Louis University. 


“Et in Terra Pax 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Apropos of the letter “For Buyers of Christmas Cards” in 
your December 3 issue: I have noticed that most of the Christmas 
cards (and those bought in Catholic stores, too) read: “Glory to 
God in the Highest and on Earth Peace Good Will toward Men,” 
in place of “Glory to God in the Highest and on Earth Peace 
to Men of Good Will.” 

When I called this to the attention of some Catholic friends 
they were unanimous in saying that I was guilty of hairsplitting. 
But I am still to be convinced, hence my letter. 

Dorchester, Mass. Auice K. Hocror. 


Faith vs. Christian Science Healing 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

William Thomas Walsh has not read Mary Baker Eddy’s 
“Science and Health” very attentively, if I may judge from a 
remark that he makes in the Communications Column of AMERICA 
for December 3. Replying there to a critic, Mr. Walsh says: 
“The Christian Scientist is standing on good Catholic ground 
when he holds that faith can cure disease.” 

That statement would be true if faith meant for Christian 
Scientists the same thing that it means for Catholics. It 
certainly does not—not in any one of the senses in which the 
word faith is used in Catholic theology. 

If you want the clue or key to the main thought running 
all through “Science and Health,” just fix your attention for a 
moment on the word Science in the phrase Science and Health. 
What does science mean? It means knowledge. Christian Sci- 
ence is Christian Knowledge! It is opposed, as you see, at 
least in terms, to Christian faith, though Christian faith is by 
no means opposed to sound knowledge. Christian Science or 
knowledge is a “discovery” made by Mary Baker Eddy in the 
year 1866. It consists in realizing, knowing, or understanding, 
that you are one with God: that the only mind in you is the 
Divine Mind. In other words, you have a Divine mind, and 
you don’t know it! 

In Mrs. Eddy’s system there is absolutely no room for faith 
in the Catholic sense of that term. She expressly repudiates it 
as applying to the healing of the sick: “ The common custom of 
praying for the recovery of the sick finds help in blind belief, 
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(sic!) whereas help should come from the enlightened understand- 
ing” (“Science and Health.” Boston. 1909. p. 12). “ Understand- 
ing, not belief, gains the ear and right hand of omnipotence” (id. 
p. 15). “The Scriptures often appear in our common version to 
approve and endorse belief, when they mean to enforce the 
necessity of understanding” (id. p. 488). 

Notice the insistence on “ Understanding,” and how it is op- 
posed to “belief.” Understanding what? That the only mind 
in you is the Divine Mind. Mrs. Eddy would attribute all our 
bodily ills to “error,” but if the only mind in us is the Divine 
Mind, as Mrs. Eddy teaches, how can there be error in that mind? 

There was error in Mr. Walsh’s “divine mind” as to what 
Christian Science really is. Apparently it is not in his line 
to know. Nor can I blame him when I remember that I once 
heard a priest say that “their (Christian Scientists’) principles 
and ours are the same!” Which shows how slipshodly that 
Master in Israel had read and studied Mrs. Eddy’s “ Science 
and Health,” if he read it at all. Probably he got his erroneous 
idea of it from hearsay—from the hearsay of many who have 
been misled into thinking that Christian Science is a renaissance of 
belief in the power of Christian faith and Christian prayer to 
cure disease. That it most certainly is not. 


San Bruno, Calif. SACERDOS. 


“Red Skins and Black Robes” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The second paragraph of the article, “Red Skins and Black 
Robes,” in America of November 19, would give the impression 
that the Federal control now exercised over our Indians is 
paternal and benevolent. This is the idea broadcast through the 
land by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

The October-November issue of American Indian Life and its 
supplement show, on unimpeachable authority, that the legislation 
enacted by the Sixty-ninth Congress, beneficial to the Indians, 
was due to the unflagging labor of Congressmen Clyde Kelly, 
James A. Frear, Senators King, Wheeler of Montana, Walsh of 
Massachusetts, Cameron, Ashurst, Frazier, aided by John Collier, 
Executive Secretary of the American Indian Defense Association, 
by Dr. Haven Emerson, President of this organization, and of 
Stella M. Atwood, Chairman of Indian Welfare for the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, and other members of Congress. 

There has never been a more glorious crusade for justice in 
our country than this one that compelled the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs to accept constructive measures in place of its own de- 
structive and oppressive ones. 

Minneapolis. E.izaABETH CHUTE. 
Birthplace of Father Abram Ryan 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In regard to the baptism of Father A. J. Ryan, the poet-priest, 
the record in St. Mary’s Church, Hagerstown, Md., exactly co- 
incides with what he told me himself. It was in this way. I 
had just returned to Mobile after my graduation at St. Joseph’s 
College, Emmitsburg, Md. Upon one of his frequent visits to 
our home he asked me if I had ever been to Hagerstown. 
“Emmitsburg is quite near that place. Did you ever go there?” 
I answered that I had visited friends in that city. “You know 
that I was baptized in Hagerstown. There was no priest in 
Norfolk at the time I was born and so, after some weeks, 
my mother took me to Hagerstown and I was baptized there.” 

Now the record in St. Mary’s Church is a baptismal record 
and not a birth certificate. It may be that before Father Ryan’s 
ordination, when he had to show his baptismal record, it was 
assumed that he had been born in the same town in which he 
was baptized. That would be a natural conclusion. 

I ask your pardon again for this repetition. As I said before, 
my first intention was to defend Father Ryan’s right to the 
authorship of “The Conquered Banner.” I will say once more 
that all my statements were given me by Father Ryan himself. 


Mobile, Ala. M. E. Henry-Rurrtmn, L.H.D. 





